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7 INSIST =~ 


Do it gently, wisely, but firmly. 
Insist on having HAND SAPOLIO 
from your dealer. He owes it to yoa. 





He may be slow—hasten him a bit ! 

He may be timid—don’t blame him, he has 
often been fooled into buying unsalable stuff— 
tell him that the very name SAPOLIO is a 
guarantee that the article will be good and salable. 

He may hope that you will forget it--that you 
do not want it badly—Insist, don’t let him forget 
that you want it very badly. 

He can order a small box—36 cakes—from 
any Wholesale Grocer in the United States. If 
he does, he will retain, and we will secure, an 
exceedingly valuable thing—your friendship. 
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JUST INSIST! 


TAKE THIS WITH YOU TO THE STORE! 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


There is in Washington what we may 
venture to describe as a literary em- 


porium, though it is 
Respectfully officially known as an 
Declined “Institute.” It deals 


with literature on strictly 

business principles. Au- 
thors are encouraged to send their manu- 
scripts to the Institute, which then en- 
deavours to “place” them with publishers 
or with editors of magazines. The In- 
stitute sends out every month a Bulletin 
of the Manuscripts Sale Department, de- 
scribing briefly the wares which it has 
“listed” and which it offers for sale. We 
have just received the February Bulletin 
—a little belated. It offers only six man- 
uscripts, so that the Institute astounds us 
by its moderation. One of these stories 
is described as “well adapted for a farm 
journal.” That lets us out. Another is 
said to be “especially suitable for a South- 
ern magazine.” That also lets us out. A 
third is ‘a story based on superstition 
and cleverly portraying its existence in 
the minds of bright, cultured people. 
The setting of the story is a fashionable 
home at the hour of dining. A romantic 
thread runs through the story.” We are 
afraid that we don’t want this. We can 
too easily divine its plot. We seem to see 
already the bright, cultured people sitting 
in their fashionable homes at the hour of 
dining—say twelve-thirty. There is a 
melodeon in one corner of the room, 
and a highly gilded subscription book is 


carelessly displayed upon a little black 
walnut table. A young woman is in love 
with a young man. When she sits down, 
she finds that thirteen persons are present. 
That seems to spoil her chances with the 
young man. The young man is, how- 
ever, also secretly fond of her. But as 
he takes his place, he finds that the knives 
are crossed. That seems to end his 


chances. Both of them are so agitated 
that they spill the salt. Both of them, 
however, throw salt over their left 


shoulders, and it subsequently turns out 
that the other two hoodoos cancel each 
other, so that all ends happily in the front 
parlour after the rest have gone. If that 
isn’t the story, then we present this plot 
to any bright, cultured person who wants 
to work it out. The Institute also offers 
to us “a pretty four-verse poem, lofty 
in sentiment and good to use as a “filler.” 
Somehow or other, we should hate to use 
a poem that is lofty in sentiment as a 
“filler,” and so we also turn that down. 
Then there is “a 1600-word dainty stori- 
ette.” It is a matter of principle with us 
never to look at storiettes, serialettes, 
paragraphettes or itemettes, just as we 
also avoid booklets, jokelets, playlets and 
reviewlets. Such is our invariable rule. 
Finally the list contains “a simple little 
dog-story of 1,500 words.” We might 
consider that little dog-story were it not 
“simple.” If the lady who wrote it has 
anywhere in stock a complicated little 
dog-story, let her send it on. 
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Andrew D. White's Reminiscences, 
which are to be published this month, 
cover a very wide range 
of interests and activi- 
ties.. Very few Ameri- 
cans have had _ Dr. 
White’s opportunities for 
observing and studying at close range 
European statecraft. As Minister to 


Andrew 

D. White’s 
“Reminis- 
cences.” 


D. 


WHITE 


Russia and Ambassador to Germany he 
was thrown in contact with nearly all the 
men who have made recent Continental 
history. A great part of the book is given 
to the founding and growth of Cornell 
University. 
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The death of General Lew Wallace in 
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February removed a figure of unquestion- 
able literary importance. 
For years he had not 
written a line of note. 
Such intelligent criticism 
as was directed toward 


The Late 
General 
Wallace. 


him was almost invariably disparaging, 
and yet utterly futile have been and still 


I1¢§ 


are all attempts to eradicate in the minds 
of tens of thousands of American 
readers the stubborn belief that Ben Hur 
is one of the very greatest novels that the 
world has produced. Indeed there are 
many readers whose literary horizons 
do not extend beyond this one book, who 
do not bother their heads with the fact 














OLIVER HERFORD 


Mr. Herford’s recently published “Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten’ is one of the 
exceptions that proves the rule that books of verse are seldom 
profitable either to author or publisher. 
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that fiction has anything more to offer 
than the Chariot Race, the Sea Fight, the 
journey of the Wise Men and the other 
episodes of this wonderfully cherished 
book. When Ben Hur first leaped into 
fame Americans as a general rule were 
not the fiction-fed people that they have 
become during the last decade. General 
Wallace’s book reached them not because 
of the ingenuity of any publishers’ pub- 
licity department, but because the story 
was praised and discussed in a thousand 
pulpits. 
R 

From the point of view of the literary 
workman Ben Hur is rather poorer than 
General Wallace’s The Fair God; and it 
is easy enough to pull either of the books 






























THE LATE GENERAL LEW WALLACE 
From a picture taken during the Civil War. 


to pieces, as well as The Prince of India, 
though that would hardly be worth while. 
The colouring of Ben Hur is all false and 
exaggerated, the veneer of erudition 
smells of ready encyclopedic reference, 
the book is full of obscurities, am- 
biguities, absurdities. Nevertheless, in 
parts, it gives an impression of real 
power. We should feel more kindly 


toward the Chariot Race if it had not 
been butchered by so many thousand 
amateur elocutionists. 


The fight of the 
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Roman galleys with the pirates, and the 
escape of Ben Hur and Arrius make good 
reading and show considerable dramatic 
strength. Be its faults what they may 
the book has meant much to countless 
thousands, and perhaps there is genuine 
regret in the fact that one cannot always 
be fifteen years old and retain that age’s 
impression of the lasting greatness of 
Ben Hur. 
td 


Poe’s tales should offer many sugges- 
tions to the dramatist, but we should 
hardly have picked out 


The System ‘ ‘ 

of Dr. Tarr and his System of Dr. Tarr 
Professor and Professor Fether as 
Fether especially promising in 


that respect. Mr. Haag 
has found in it, however, a hint for an 
amusing little one-act play, which was 
presented in New York recently with Mr. 
Frank Keenan in the leading part. It 
was in no sense a dramatisation, and if it 
had been, it would have failed, for the 
story shows Poe’s manceuvres and arti- 
fices too plainly while we read and on 
the stage would seem too glaringly me- 
chanical. Not content with making all 
the inmates of a private insane asylum 
unite in overthrowing their keepers and 
shutting them in the cells, when alienists 
tell us lunatics never co-operate, Poe puts 
them successively through their paces 
before the eyes of the astonished visitor, 
in so systematic a way that the whole 
thing seems managed for comic purposes. 
In its weaker moments Poe’s fancy could 
move only in a bee-line, and here it is at 
its weakest. The tale is more stagy than 
the play, for Mr. Haag has kept only the 
main situation and invented the details, 
which are at once more plausible and 
more surprising. There is no concerted 
rising, but a single lunatic, Dr. Tarr, suc- 
ceeds in locking up the superintendent 
and his assistant mainly by his own efforts. 
Nor is there a long string of lunatics 
monotonously rehearsing the parts pre- 
pared for them and all mad in the same 
manner. The visitor, who in the play is 
an investigating State Senator, finds him- 
self in the power of the mad superinten- 
dent, who, with two other lunatics, compel 
him to do all manner of strange things. 
Poe’s text is drawn upon here and there 
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THE BENJAMIN HARRISON MEMORIAL WINDOW 


This window was recently placed in the Presbyterian Church in Indianapolis, where 
the late President worshipped for so many years. 
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H. V. ESMOND’S “LOVE AND THE WOMAN” 


for the dialogue, but the play as a whole 


rises far higher than its source. It isa 
very slight affair, but it is a welcome es- 
cape from those dreary dramatisations 
which seem to drag down in a common 
ruin both novelist and playwright. In this 
and in the other short pieces in his reper- 
toire Mr. Frank Keenan has added to the 
reputation which he won in John Grigsby 
a few years ago. 


In Love and the Woman Mr. Es- 
mond has ventured into a very serious 
region and the play re- 
sembles a dramatisation 
of one of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s novels. It 
is clogged with talk and 
not very interesting talk. The hero, a 
young Parliamentary leader, regarded by 
many as the foremost statesman of his 


Mr. Esmond’s 
New Play. 
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day, renounces his political ambition for 
a woman’s sake, but she refuses to. ac- 
cept the sacrifice and restores him to his 
country. Later as Premier he saves the 
country from a war and in the end, the 
woman’s husband dying, there is no bar 
to a happy marriage. Despite one or two 
good dramatic moments, the play as a 
whole neither aroused nor amused, and 
it was hard to believe that the author of 
Imprudence could have written it. It 
seemed to be his notion that the situa- 
tions were so interesting in themselves 
that he need not be at any pains with his 
characters. So good an actor as Mr. 
Forbes Robertson deserved better lines. 
He made the most of the hero, but could 
not efface the goody-goody stamp the 
author had left on him. 


ad 


Another playwright whose abilities 
have seen better days is Mr. Augustus 
Thomas. Mrs. Leffing- 
well’s Boots is amusing 
for the moment, but it 
exhausts itself in funny 
situations. In The 
Other Girl and even in the Earl of Paw- 
tucket some of the characters were amus- 
ing in themselves, but here we have 
merely a series of rather mechanical de- 
vices for surprising an audience or mak- 
ing it laugh. He has written at times 
with genuine humour and it is a pity to 
sacrifice it to the mere craft of comic ex- 
aggeration. Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots 
recalls in parts some of the old Hoyt 
plays, but as if to atone for levity, it 
sounds now and then the note of melo- 
drama. It is incoherent and suggests a 
professional entertainer under a heavy 
strain trying a little of everything. One 
well-developed character of comedy is 
worth a thousand of these tricks of farce. 
To give an instance from a new play, 
there is in Mr. DeMille’s football drama, 
Strongheart, one Billy Saunders, a large, 
vociferous, impulsive youth, with a pic- 
turesque vocabulary, whom any college 
man will recognise immediately. There 
is a duplicate of him in every college in 
the country. As played by Mr. Herbert 
Corthell the illusion was perfect. One of 
your classmates had cut recitations and 
was walking the stage. As a wonder- 


Mr. Thomas 
and Farce. 
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fully lifelike humorous sketch it has 
not been matched this season. 
x 
At it again, scaring Shakespeareans out 
of their boots, tickling the bald heads in 
the pews, and trying to 
Mr. Shaw get himself arrested, Mr. 
on Shaw resumes his place 
Shakespeare. in a recent number of the 
Saturday Review. “Like 
all Shakespeare’s comedies,’ says he, 
“Much Ado About Nothing contains 
nothing beyond the capacity of a child ex- 
cept the indecencies which constitute the 
staple of its badinage.” 
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MR. EDESON AS STRONGHEART 
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Paraphrase the dialogue of Much Ado in mere 
utilitarian prose, and you will find speech after 
speech awkward, superfluous, dragged in by 
the ears, and consequently irritating and tedi- 
ous, fatal to the crispness of the action. The 
characters lose their glamour: one sees that 
the creator of the merry lady with her bar- 
maidenly repartees and the facetious bachelor 
with his boarding-house funny man’s table 
talk, was no Oscar Wilde. 
hopeless one, pleasing only to lovers of the il- 


. The story is a 
lustrated police papers. It was all very well 


for Shakespeare to say, “It does not matter 
what the story is, provided I tell it; and it 


does not matter what the characters say, pro- 
He could 
make that boast good only to people with an 
ear for his music and a born habit of thinking 
in his language. 


vided I turn the phrase for them.”’ 


And so~on quite breathlessly as if 
throwing bombs, all to show that if 
Shakespeare had written like somebody 
else he would not have seemed like 
Shakespeare—a matter illustrated by 
Matthew Arnold some years ago, when 
he told of the man who turned the line, 
“Canst thou not minister to a mind dis- 





BLANCHE WALSH IN “THE WOMAN IN THE CASE” 
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eased ?” 

into “Will 
you not wait upon 
the lunatic?” Meanwhile, ~ 
You Never Can Tell is still 
here to comfort us. 
writing plays he has at his command 
the resources which fail him in criticism. 


P 


Observant readers of the newspapers 
cannot fail to have noted the increasing 
frequency of announce- 


Gifts ments to the effect that 
“with a some philanthropist has 
String.” made a large gift to one 


of our colleges or uni- 
versities upon condition that an equal 
sum be secured from other donors. 
Since this ingenious form of benefaction 
was first brought into prominence by the 
oily and trustful Mr. Rockefeller, it has 
spread so rapidly that half of the college 
presidents of the United States must now 
be engaged in scouring the country for 
subscriptions. While higher education 
doubtless profits largely by such gifts, 
other consequences resulting from them 
are not so happy. It is coming to be as 
much as a man’s peace of mind is worth 
to have his name on the alumni list of a 
growing and ambitious college. The 
loving sentiment of the “old grad” is 
being capitalised on all hands at consid- 
erably more than its market value. His 
mail is deluged with insistent prayers 
that he shall not allow the small matter 
of a cheque for five hundred, or fifty, or 
even for ten dollars, if he can afford no 
more, to stand between his dear old col- 
lege and the realisation of its most cher- 
ished dream. In the end the seemingly 


impossible is achieved, the corner-stone 
is laid, the munificent Mzcenas who has 
given five hundred thousand secures at 
half price the honour of having his name 
blazoned above the portal of a million- 
dollar edifice, 


while the hundreds of 
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gradu- 

ates who ~~ 

have contributed 

are not even mentioned 

“among those present.” 
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Another consequence of gifts made on 
this basis is the increase in the burden 
of purely financial work demanded from 
the heads of our great institutions of 
learning. It has often been the subject 
of complaint, coming sometimes from 
college presidents themselves, that the 
heavy administrative duties of their high 
offices made it impossible for them to 
produce anything or even to keep up 
with the progress of research. Many a 
man of the brightest promise as an origi- 
nal investigator has found the coveted 
presidential chair to be the grave of his 
scientific ambition. With this tendency 
already accentuated in American institu- 
tions of learning, it seems a great pity 
that the necessity of spending a large 
part of the college year in seeking sub- 
scriptions should be added to the already 
heavy routine duties of the college presi- 
dent. “Well, what would you have us 
do about it?” they might retort. “Isn’t 
the money badly needed?” Of course it 
is. As Mephistopheles remarked with 
regard to the church, so also it might be 
asserted with regard to modern educa- 
tion, that it “has a good stomach.” 
Heaven forbid that we should go a step 
farther with the eminent authority just 
cited and maintain that any of our mod- 
ern universities “kann ein ungerechtes 
Gut verdauen” without showing at least 
minimum evidence of moral dyspepsia. 
Our point is not concerned with the 
ethical implications of the case, but 
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rather with ways and means. Under ex- 
isting circumstances, would it not be well 
for boards of trustees or regents to 
appoint some distinguished member. of 
their own body, or some one else of equal 
probity and business acumen, to under- 
take the honourable and arduous task of 
securing the subscriptions necessary to 
nail down gifts that have a string at- 
tached to them? Or shall we be obliged 
to install two presidents at the head of 
each of our great institutions of learning, 
one to be known as the financial or col- 
lecting president, the other to continue 
ancient tradition as the literary or aca- 
demic president ? 


Mr. Jack London’s candidacy for the 
mayoralty of Oakland has revived the 
familiar discussion of the 
literary man in politics. 
It is the practice on 
these occasions to treat 
the political aspirations 
of the American literary man in a jocular 
manner, to recall the fate of his predeces- 
sors and to exhibit the supposed incon- 
gruity between our belles lettres and our 
practical politics. A newspaper writer, 
enumerating recent failures, carelessly 
countedin Mr. Winston Churchill ; where- 
upon Mr. Churchill protested that he at 
least was an exception, being at that 
moment a member of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature. The newspaper man 
had hinted that our writers went into 
politics merely in the hope of finding 
literary material. Mr. Churchill replied 
that he had gone in as a citizen, not as a 
literary man, and from the tone of his 


The Writer 
in Politics. 


THE LEGISLATURE’S SESSION AT ENGLISH’S 


ONE AMERICAN WRITER WHO IS IN POLITICS 
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letter it is evident that he regards New 
Hampshire with entire seriousness. Our 
sympathies are strongly with Mr. 
Churchill. So far from taking it as a 
matter of course that our popular novel- 
ists should fail in politics, we find it a 
subject not Only for regret but for aston- 
ishment. They are a hardy, sagacious, 
business-like breed. They are predomi- 
nantly civic and practical. They have as 
keen an instinct for what people want as 
brewers, hat-makers, or grocers, and 
they are aiming, unconsciously perhaps, 
at results as immediate and tangible. In 
no other country is there so slight a dif- 
ference between the qualities of the popu- 
lar novelist and those of the successful 
man of business. The romantic novel of 
to-day is of pure business all compact. It 
is not created; it is compounded. Too 
little is said of the mercantile shrewdness 
that goes to the making of such novels as 
Richard Carvel and the publishing of 
them in the nick of time. Leaving aside 
any literary criterion, we hold that as 
high commercial qualities distinguish the 
author as adorn any Senator in Wash- 
ington. It was a wonderfully apt and 
well-timed venture and the mind that 
conceived it was eminently practical. In 
Richard Carvel,as in the New Hampshire 
legislature, Mr. Churchill is entitled to 
our applause primarily as a citizen. 
sd 

Nor is there anything disparaging in 
this. In denying literary qualities to the 
evanescent novelists of yesterday or to- 
day, we do but smooth away certain ob- 
stacles in their political career. It is well 
known that among men at large the word 
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literary has a formidable and exclusive 
sound, Even the word book will frighten 
voters. We should devise another way 
of speaking of these things. When a 
popular writer runs for office, he should 
be referred to as a manufacturer of bib- 
loids. Let it be once known how un- 
literary most writers really are, and there 
will be more of them in the Board of 
Aldermen. Of the novelists in this coun- 
try to-day there are but two men whose 
talents are so essentially literary as to un- 
fit them for political office. It is of 
course impossible to imagine a more un- 
loved Assemblyman than Mr. Howells 
or a more scandalous State Senator than 
Mr. James. In their books they have dis- 
regarded a popular mandate on every 
page. But our other writers are guilty 
of no such divergence. Need Yonkers 
have feared Mr. John Kendrick Bangs? 
Was there any Pierian austerity about 
him? We all know that there are staple 
forms of humour and stock properties of 
romance and dozens of little recipes and 
formulas. Current literature is not a 
jealous god; nor does it breed unthrifty 
habits, or a visionary turn of mind, or 
levity, or a too personal view, or any other 
spiritual twist that should disable a man’s 
politics. On the contrary, success in it 
often proves a man possessed of the poli- 
tician’s greatest gift, the instinct for 
majorities, 
Apropos of Mr. Cahan’s The White 
Terror and the Red, which is reviewed 
elsewhere in the present 
Russian number of THE Boox- 
Underground MAN, we are printing the 
Literature. accompanying reduced 
reproduction of a bit of 
underground Russian literature which 
had a remarkable effect. This blurred 
and badly printed manifesto may be said 
to have been almost directly responsible 
for the assassination of the Grand Duke 
Sergius. It was printed immediately 
after what is known among Russian revo- 
lutionists as the Great Red Day—the day 
when the protesting strikers were shot 
down by the Russian troops—and came 
from the press of the circle which 
planned and executed the assassination of 
the Czar’s uncle. There are between fifty 
and seventy-five secret printing offices in 


operation by the revolutionary party in 
Russia. As the Russian police are always 
putting forth most extraordinary efforts 
to suppress them, the greatest ingenuity 
is needed to give them an outward inno- 
cent appearance. Some of these presses 
to the eye are merely bureaus or ward- 
robes. For two years a vast amount of 
Russian revolutionary literature, printed 
in Paris and in Switzerland, was 
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smuggled into the Czar’s dominions inside 
of American refrigerators. By mere 
chance this trick was discovered,and since 
American refrigerators entering Russia 
are examined at the frontier with great 
care by the officials. But perhaps the 
greatest factor in the dissemination of 
revolutionary ideas has been the silent 
press which was invented some years ago 
by a Jewish locksmith. The Russian 
Government has been for a long time 
aware of the existence of this silent press. 
During the past five years it has spent 
ovér half a million dollars and made use 
of its best detectives in the attempt to find 
it. So far, however, all efforts have been 
futile. Week after week, without a 
break, the silent press has been turning 
out a publication containing as many 
pages as Harper’s Weekly. 
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Very few recent stories have been so 
much discussed during their appearance 
serially as Mr. Edwin 
Lefevre’s The Golden 
Flood. The reason for 
this was not only that the 
story was founded upon 
a mystery, but that the very nature of the 
mystery was one to whet widespread 
curiosity. Briefly, the outlines of the 
story are as follows: A young man, com- 
paratively unknown, one day goes into a 
New York bank and opens an account 
with a deposit of something over one 
hundred thousand dollars. One week 
from that day, at the same hour, he makes 
his second deposit, this time doubling the 
original sum. The third week his deposit 
amounts to five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. All these deposits are by cheques 
from the Assay Office. By this time the 
unusual methods of the young man have 
aroused the keen curiosity of the presi- 
dent of the bank, who with an air of as- 
sumed benevolence endeavours to whee- 
dle out of the new depositor information 
as to the source of his wealth. All his at- 
tempts prove futile, the young man re- 
maining perfectly polite and impertur- 
bable, while Thursday after Thursday he 
makes fresh deposits, each twice as large 
as the one of the previous week. The 
curiosity of the bank president and his 
friends changes to terrified dismay. This 
golden flood, seemingly inexhaustible, 
threatens them with positive destruction. 
Even the vast resources of their combined 
wealth, even the cunning of the unctious 
Mellen, “the richest man in the world,” 
are of no avail in solving the mystery. 
Where does he get it? 


+d 


Twentieth 


Century 
Alchemists. 


On the part of the bank president and 
his friends there grows a belief that the 
young man can come by this golden flood 
in only one way ; that he makes it ; that he 
has solved the world-old problem of the 
transmutation of the baser metals into 
gold. The fact that the meagre results 
of their elaborate investigations show 
him to have considerable skill as a metal- 
lurgist, and to spend much of his time in 
a chemical laboratory in his own house, 
lends colour to this theory. For the pur- 
poses of the tale it is right and proper that 
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they should cherish this belief, but were 
the author himself to try to palm off so 
stale a solution the story would, of 
course, tumble far below the mediocre. 
Yet obvious as all this is, not only did the 
great number of reaccrs anticipate such 
an ending; but several letters to the 
author revealed the astonishing fact that 
belief in alchemy is prevalent to-day just 
as it was in the times of Cagliostro. Here 
is a typical letter: 

Mr. Edwin Lefevre. 

Dear Sir: I have read the first chapters of 
your Story entitled The Golden Flood, And I 
wish to say, that I think the possibilities are 
a little overdrawn, Yet, You may disabuse 
your mind of its being impossible, as I have 
succeeded (after four years of chemical re- 
search,) in produceing Gold from common 
Earth, also have partially succeeded in trans- 
muting Iron and Silver into the same, 

I am trying now to raise a few thousand Dol- 
lars to complete a Factory which I have nearly 
completed, and am doing so in the disguise of 
a Mining Co, If you wish to look further I 
think I can convince you that I am no Pipe 
Dreamer, 

There are two conditions that will probably 
prevent you from giving the matter any fur- 
ther consideration, One is that I will not 
divulge the secret to anyone. Nor will I put in 
writeing in escrow, and the other is that I will 
not consider anything less than 25% of the net 
as my portion, and only for a few years, Al- 
though I can produce Gold from Common 
Earth, I have found by experience that more 
values can be obtained from certain kinds, and 
those are the ones from which certain chemi- 
cal properties have not been removed by 
nature, 

Resplly, 


P.S. treat this letter confidentially, It does 


not come direct, But if I find that your mind 
is sufficiently broad to believe this discovery 
possible We may come together, 


And here is another: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Edwin Lefevre, Esq. 

Dear Sir: My attention was directed to 
your story The Golden Flood, and I read it 
with interest because you are writing nearer 
truths than you are perhaps aware. In July 
and September, 1903, I gave to the world the 
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general facts governing the transmutation of 
metals, and especially the changing of copper 
and silver into gold. The enclosed photograph 
represents the large plant to be erected in 
Philadelphia, near the United States Mint, for 
transforming silver into gold. It is my hope 
that we will be able to make $100,000,000 in 
gold per year—not quite up to your figures for 


EDWIN 


Grinnel. In building a large plant, many things 
may occur which may modify the rate of trans- 
mutation, but I shall not rest until I make 
the above amount per annum. Another thing 
in your story that struck me was that Grinnel 
proposed to use his gold for the benefit of 


humanity. I had plans already mapped out in 
the same direction. I shall read the future 
chapters when they appear. 

Yours very truly, 


4 


When Mr. Lefevre’s Wall Street 


LEFEVRE 


Stories appeared four years ago, readers 
who were familiar with the Street found 
amusement in identifying the characters. 
Here is a list which was drawn up at the 
time by a member of the Stock Ex- 
change: 
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Samuel W. Sharpe..........James R. Keene. 

Colonel Treadwell........ Roswell P. Flower. 

LEE re Jay Gould. 

Daniel Dittenhoeffer...Charles Woerishoeffer. 

ST a terete ee Daniel Drew. 
Yr 


For the Golden Flood the following 
identifications have been suggested : 


Richard Dawson..........James R. Stillman. 

EOI, on. os 50 bie vane 5 37 The Rockefellers. 

Isaac Herzog... ....00..002.052-Jacob Schiff. 
- 

At the time Brander Matthews’s His 
Father's Son was published, about nine 
years ago, a British weekly publication be- 
came very sarcastic because a Wall Street 
operator was represented of having a bal- 
ance in a single bank of nearly two million 
dollars. But Mr. Matthews was able to 
come back at his critics effectually with 
the hard facts that such a balance, while 
unusual, was not at all improbable. Mr. 
Lefevre, likewise, is prepared for his 
censors. For instance, some readers have 
objected that the large fortune of Mr. 
Robinson was improbable in one compara- 
tively so obscure. On this point Mr. Le- 
fevre replies: “You must have been im- 
pressed with the frequency with which 
extremely rich men have been dying since 
the boom which began with McKinley’s 
first election. It is not so long ago a man 
named Smith died. Smith, his name was, 
and he left forty odd millions. Since his 
death the securities which he left have 
been rising in price, and it is safe to say 
his estate is now worth fully sixty mil- 
lions. You have never heard of this par- 
ticular Smith. Six months ago a man 
named Jones died. Jones !—died—he left 
seventy-five million dollars. His own fel- 
low-townsmen knew he was rich, they 
thought he might perhaps be worth say 
five millions, at a stretch seven. I have 
collected clippings to show that thirteen 
men who have died within the past six 
years were worth between them not far 
from a billion dollars, and of these thir- 
teen nine were ‘unknown’ millionaires, 
happy, unsuspected creesuses. And I 
know men living to-day who are known 
to be rich, but who are worth from five 
to fifty times more than the public sus- 
pects. Of course men like Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, Astor—every- 
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body knows they are enormously rich, 
but the others are so far safe. Then, 
about the possibility that a man worth 
fifty million dollars in securities could sell 
the entire lot in the 1901 boom, why I 
know a clique of four men who receive 
for their holdings of stocks of constituent 
companies one hundred and forty million 
dollars par value of United States 
Steel, common and preferred. And they 
sold enough of their U. S. Steel shares to 
buy for cash nearly the entire capital 
stock of one of the principal railroads in 
the United States.” 
ad 

All that we have been able thus far to 
learn of Mr. J. C. Snaith, the author of 
Broke of Covenden, is 
that he is an Englishman 
under thirty years of age 
and has already written 
several novels. As to 
the book itself, reviewers have generally 
perceived that it is on a different plane 
from the fiction of the day. No recent 
novel by a new writer, with the exception 
of The Divine Fire, has so aroused the 
humdrum reviewer. It is an embarrass- 
ing book, exaggerated, luxuriant and un- 
trimmed, and the author rides a very high 
horse indeed, which tramples on the prob- 
abilities. One reads a few pages and 
resolves to give it up and then finishes it. 
Preposterous characters, mere symbols, 
some of them, are pushed monotonously 
along to their manifest destiny. He 
makes his hero narrow, dull and inordi- 
nately proud and then ruins him. He 
weighs down his characters with every 
absurdity that he and the gods may laugh 
at them. He stands off in the Meredith- 
ian manner and jeers at the things they 
do, but it is a broader irony than Mere- 
dith’s, and there is about it a youthful 
conviction that the world is more foolish 
than it really is— 


“Broke of 
Covenden.” 


And as with chest hugely heaving and jowl 
inflamed he took from his pocket his bandanna 
handkerchief and gravely mopped away the 
signs of his discomposure, a perfect roar of 
applause greeted him in Olympian Theatre, 
though he heard it not, and the God of Irony 
in the author’s box, allowing his grim visage 
to relax, grinned upon him in grateful admira- 
tion. 










































JOHN WISE, AUTHOR OF “THE LION’S SKIN” 


But while he is bold only where we all 
permit ourselves to be bold (for at such 
huge targets any one may venture a 
shot), there is no mistaking the zest with 
which he writes or the vigour or fresh- 
ness of his description. Less elaborately 
wrought out than The Divine Fire, it has 
more native strength and distinctive qual- 
ity. We should be lucky if we could point 
to two new writers of equal promise on 
our own horizon. 


4 


The London Academy, in reviewing 
Old Gorgon Graham, says the letters 
of Mr. Lorimer’s self- 
made merchant ought to 
be read by every boy and 
every girl in the Empire, 
“because the qualities 
the old merchant demands of his son are 
the qualities a nation wants of all her 
citizens.” The book has received no 
more praise than it deserves, but it seems 
a pity that reviewers persist in identify- 
ing its merits with the moral value of old 
Graham’s advice. Shrewd and sensible 
as that advice often is, old Graham is no 


Old Graham 
Again. 
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OWEN JOHNSON, AUTHOR OF “IN THE NAME OF 
LIBERTY” 


fit counsellor for anybody but hisownson. 
He is a narrow-minded old curmudgeon, 
given to the over-statement of half-truths 
and broad generalisations from few in- 
stances. The Empire and Republic, both, 
are amply supplied with advice of this 
moral quality. As a teacher, old Graham 
is no whit better than Falstaff and a 
shade worse than Polonius, and we advise 
all innocent young souls to keep out of 
his clutches. As a character of fiction, he 
is among the best, admirably illustrating 
the good and bad qualities of the type he 
represents, by turns humorous and 
coarse, practical and limited, shrewd in 
some things, obtuse in more, an advocate 
of a cause and its satirist. He is one of 
those who are proud of their own limita- 
tions. He thinks he travels the faster for 
wearing blinders. The moral that he 
preaches is that of commercial concentra- 
tion, with an occasional aside on 
“Honesty is the best policy.” It is the 


piety of success and already the country, 


fairly wallows in it. A most readable 
person, but no pattern for the citizen, he 
is quite as much a type of arrested de- 
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velopment as he is of practical wisdom, 
and we would rather take our chances 
with a nation of Emersonians. 


Pa 
From the mischievous air with which 
the Atlantic announced a series of ‘Let- 
ters to Literary States- 


An men” by an anonymous 
Academic writer we had expected 
Junius. something piquant or 


even shocking. The first 
of them, addressed to President Roose- 
velt and signed “Alciphron,” has appeared 
in the March number of that magazine. 
If we may judge from this, “Alciphron”’ 
is a perfectly safe person, mild and con- 
forming, no shatterer of idols, but rather 
a chaperon of established reputations. 
He is, moreover, a man of extraordinary 
literosity. In a scant two pages we note 
quotations from Disraeli, John Morley, 
Thiers, Condorcet, Garfield, Seneca, Tac- 
itus, Milton, Lincoln, Thucydides, Presi- 
dent Harrison, Cobden and _ Disraeli 
again; also several illustrative literary 
anecdotes, one Latin verse, and three 
lines of a poem in English. “Alciphron”’ 
ought not to do it. It makes us ignorant 
persons envious. Even when we do 
know, we must sometimes try and forget, 
for it is cruel to be as “literary” as you 
can. Not that we deny the appositeness 
of all these literary allusions, but a good 
many of them served only to show in 
what company “Alciphron” had _ been. 
They are, as you might say, merely his 
literary credentials, and even as such are 
less convincing than in the brave old days 
when there were no Bartletts or treas- 
uries of prose or verse or Half Hours 
with Great Authors or Libraries of the 
World’s Best Literature. The great un- 
written law is, Never to quote merely to 
spare yourself the pangs of composition 
or merely to prove yourself acquainted 
with what the eulogist of Senator Quay 
has called the “best thought of all the 
ages.” Never jingle your literary 
pockets just to tantalise the poor. “Let- 
ters to Literary Statesmen” is a capital 
idea for a series, but from this first one 
we gather only that “Alciphron” is un- 
doubtedly a graduate. This of course is 
something, but from the later ones we are 
hoping to ascertain what he thinks. 
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Had we a good literary memory or a 
full note-book (which can be made to 
look as well) we might retort upon the 
‘“Alciphrons” somewhat in this wise: 
New kings are strict, said Aéschylus 
(hapas de trachus hostis an neon krate), 
and he might well have said it of the 
newly learned, for they too abate no jot 
of their authorities, but approach all sub- 
jects augustly, clad in the robes of their 
predecessors. And for crown jewels, 
they have those “jewels five words long,” 
which they never weary of displaying. 
Nor do they forget that Milton’s style 
was “echo-haunted of many tongues,” 
the style for which he became so famous 
and so shunned. They stay very close 
to Milton. But they ignore, alas, many 
wise sayings even from the time of the 
Chaldees. There was Elihu’s warning, 
“Should a wise man utter vain knowl- 
edge and fill his belly with the east 
wind?” And there was Quintilian, who, 
if we mistake not, implied that whoso 
would seem learned to the vulgar seemeth 
vulgar to the wise. Plato himself was 
against them, defending not the borrow- 
ing of treasures merely for display, but 
praising rather the mind’s activity with 
its Own possessions, and a certain high 
inspired curiosity, for, said he, “‘a life 
without inquiry (anexetastos bios) is not 
livable by man.” And from Plato we 
may pass to John P. Robinson,of whomit 
is perhaps superfluous to quote the well- 
known lines: 


“Tohn P. 


Robinson, he, 
Said they didn’t know everything 
down in Judee.” 
* 


Nor is that reading the most fruitful 
which yields the quickest crop, particu- 
larly if it be only a crop of quotations, 
for that is like digging up your seed po- 
tatoes. A mind planted with the world’s 
best authors must still wait for its own 
thoughts to grow, for, as Cicero said, all 
the arts have a common element (quod- 
dam commune vinculum), and it is as 
true of letters as of agriculture that, as 
Sir Thomas Brown has somewhere 
tersely put it, “All celerity should be 





























contempered by cunctation.” Scraps 
from a great man’s writings are no sign 
of a sense of greatness, but many quote 
them as clear proof that they have seen 
Behemoth and “played with him as with 
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ple’s words, but sentient, a pale survivor 
of ten thousand tags and hackneyisms 
like these which we have used. Some- 
thing off your own bat (to use a coarse 
post-classic figure) is wanted now and 
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a bird.”” As Cobden said to Julius Cesar, 
“Be to thine own self true,” and this im- 
plies that you have a self, a poor thing, 
but thine own, submerged by other peo- 


then. One learns little more about a man 


from the feats of his literary memory 
than from the feats of his alimentary 
canal. 
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An interesting feature of the new edi- 
tion of the novels of Lord Beaconsfield is 
the key to the identifica- 
tion of the various char- 
acters. Whatever place 
may eventually be as- 
signed to Disraeli as a 
novelist, his wonderful politicalcareer and 
the exalted positions of the men and 
women with whom he was thrown in con- 
tact make the key to his characters of in- 
finitely greater interest to the general 
reader than can be the case with any of 
his contemporaries. Of what serious im- 
portance is it to know that Thackeray 
drew Foker in Pendennis from Andrew 
Archdekne? To the ardent Thackerayan 
it is an item of interest, of course, yet 
even to him the name Archdekne has no 
particular significance. On the other 
hand, the personages from whom Disraeli 
drew his characters were the makers of 
European history and their names and 
their works were known throughout the 
civilised world. Bismarck, Gladstone, 
Napoleon III., Metternich, the Duke of 
Wellington, King Leopold, Baron Roths- 
child—these were the people whom Dis- 
raeli described for the readers of his 
books. The following is a list of identi- 
fications which was sanctioned by the late 
Lord Rawton: 


The Key to 
Disraeli. 


The Countess of Blessington, 
Lady Doubtful, in Vivian Grey. 
Monsignor Capel..........Catesby, in Lothair. 
Sir William Harcourt, 
Hortensius, in Endymion. 
Sir Robert Peel... .Fitzbloom, in Vivian Grey. 
Alexander Humboldt, 
Baron von H., 
Lord Granville, 
Lord Rawchester, in 


in Coningsby. 


Endymion. 
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Goldwin Smith, 
The Oxford Professor, 
Cardinal Wiseman, 

Nigel Penruddock, 
Bismarck.......Prince Terrible, in Endymion. 
Gladstone. ....Oswald Millbank, in Coningsby. 
Charles Dickens....Mr. Gushy, in Endymion. 
Lord Palmerston, 

Lord Rochampton, in Endymion. 
Prince Metternich, 


in Lothair. 


in Endymion. 


Beckendorf, in Vivian Grey. 

Wellington, 
The Duke of Waterloo, in Vivian Grey. 
Thackeray....Mr. Sainte Barbe, in Endymion. 


John Bright..... Jawster Sharp, in Coningsby. 
Robert Southey. . Mentioned as the chief writer 
of the Attack-All Review. 
Bishop Wilberforce...The Bishop, in Lothair. 
Harriet Mellon Coutts, afterward Duchess of 
St. Albans....Mrs. Millon, in Vivian Grey. 
Napoleon III..Prince Florestan, in Endymion. 
Gortschakoff, 
Prince Xlmnpqrtosklw, in Vivian Grey. 
King Leopold of Belgium, 
Prince of Little Lilliput, in Vivian Grey. 
Lionel Nathan, Baron de Rothschild, 
Sidonia, in Coningsby and Tancred. 
George Canning, 
Mr. Charlatan Gas, in Vivian Grey. 
Alexander II. of Russia, 
The Czarewitch, 
Richard Cobden, 
Job Thornberry, in Endymion. 
Marquis of Bute........The hero in Lothair. 
Cardinal Manning, 


in Coningsby. 


Cardinal Grandison, in Lothair. 
NE is. cau eee Lord Cadurcis, in Venetia. 
ree Marmion Herbert, in Venetia 


Beau Brummel, 
Julius von Aslingen, in Vivian Grey. 
Lady Jersey..Lady St. Julians, in Coningsby, 
Sybil, and Tancred, and Zeno- 
bia, in Endymion. 
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HANS 


NDERSEN was one of 
those happy lives about 
which there might have 
been much more to tell 
if in connection with its 
mass of dates, journeys 
seas and happenings the hu- 
man note had had a clearer sound. 
No momentous event ever took place 
in the Danish author’s expérience; | 
doubt that he ever felt any great grief 
or any great joy save such sensation as 
the business of his career provided. He 
was really too preoccupied with his am- 
bitious pursuits—among which was his 
aim to become the most famous of con- 
temporary celebrities—to be able to pause 
and listen to the stories of other men. 
Andersen could tolerate no rival and, as 
was equally true, no rival could tolerate 
him. For many years during his whole 
struggle for pre-eminence among national 
playwrights he was challenged to pen- 
duel after pen-duel, and by a certain 
group of literary fellows he was regarded 
as the silliest ass of the day. They ridi- 
culed his taste for novelty in dress, spun 
cheap anecdotes out of his habit of curl- 
ing his hair, in short they succeeded more 
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than once in driving Andersen abroad to 
sympathetic friends, who knew him 
mainly as the author of a series of charm- 
ing fairy tales. 

And whe does not so know him? In 
these days, one hundred years having 
passed since he first saw the dusty day- 
light of the rear room of his father’s, the 
cobbler’s shop in little Odense, many na- 
tions are remembering him with a certain 
fondness no critical sense can quite kill. 
The century that is to come will hardly 
dull this affection for him. 

There are several “pictures” from An- 
dersen’s life whose appeal is rather 
special. We may turn to them as we 
sometimes turn to a charming drawing 
in a book heavily crowded with text. 
Among the Danish writer’s friends few 
were dearer to him than the German poet 
Moser, whose little son was a staunch 
admirer, though not a very brave one, of 
the famous man. The child, in whose 
father’s house Hans had been a visitor 
for several days, was anxious to present 
him with some token of its affection and 
esteem, but what to give and how to give 
it, those were questions! ‘The first was 
simpler, however, than the second, since 
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nothing could be too good for the long, 
lean man with the drooping shoulders. 
The poet’s little son owned exactly two 
tin soldiers; with one of these he iook 
leave, and, afraid to approach the guest 
himself, he sent his message through his 
father. And his message was: Would 
Hans Christian Andersen accept and 
keep one of those brave soldiers of 
metal? Hans took the gift, tucked it un- 
der his coat, in a spacious pocket, and he 
assures us that that tin soldier, who .was 
of Turkish origin, faithfully accompanied 
him on all of his journeys. 

In Copenhagen, where Andersen lived 
his bare bachelor life, he was as conspicu- 
ous a figure on the streets as the King 
himself. For some strange reason mon- 
archs were remarkably cordial to the 
author whose friendship with members 
of the royal families of many lands gave 
him a unique distinction that added a rare 
lustre to his fame. King Christian VIII., 
a conservative ruler, was very fond of his 
celebrated subject, whom he favoured in 
many ways. His queen, Amalie, often 
went driving with Hans. As their sepa- 
rate carriages rolled down the boulevard 
children would gather and shout, “Hur- 
rah! There’s the Queen! There’s An- 
dersen.” 

One day when he was out walk- 
ing, Andersen happened to pass a 
lady who was holding her two little boys 
by the hand. Upon seeing the author, 
one of them, a bright blue-eyed little 
chap, broke away and ran straight toward 
the astonished writer. 

“Hello!” he cried, grasping Andersen’s 
hand. 

The boy’s mother instantly summoned 
him and called him to account for accost- 
ing a stranger so brazenly on the street. 

“He’s no stranger, mother,” said the 
boy, “that’s Andersen ; we all know him.” 

Then Hans, bowing low, came near, to 
explain that he considered it an honour 
and a joy (which was true) to be so well 
known to the little children of the town. 

In 1857, when his farm was absolutely 
secure, Andersen made a second journey 
to England to visit Charles Dickens, at 
whose house he had been a guest ten years 
before. Andersen’s admiration for his 
English friend was sincere and unselfish, 
These two writers understood each other 
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spiritually,as their lettersprove,and Hans 
seemed to find in the author of Oliver 
Twist an older brother. 

Following is an extract from a letter 
to Dickens. The “baby” referred to was 
probably the author’s youngest child. 


——Baby said to me the first day I came: 
“T will put you out of the window!” But after- 
wards he said: “I will put you ‘in’ of the 
window,” and I think I may regard his words 
as those of the whole family. I am writing this 
early in the morning. It is just as if I myself 
were carrying it to you. I stand in your room 
at Gadshill, see, as I did the first day I came, 
the roses blooming in the window, the green 
fields that extend toward Rochester. I smell 
the fragrance of the wild-rose hedges out in the 
field where the children played cricket. How 
much will happen before I again see it, if 
indeed I ever do? 


In his autobiography Andersen relates 
with some degree of pride several ex- 
periences with ghosts, one of which may 
be worth relating here. 

In Jutland, the northern peninsula 
which joins Denmark to the European 
continent, the people were firm believers 
in spooks. Not so Hans Christian An- 
dersen, who only laughed with curiosity 
at the prospect of being an eye-witness to 
some display of supernatural power. 
From his own account of the case we 
infer that Hans considered himself some- 
thing of a detective and was anxious to 
test his ability as a sleuth. One day at 
Borglum, a little village, his opportunity 
arrived. He was visiting friends who 
inhabited a mansion-like house, and 
luncheon being over, had adjourned to 
the hall with the hostess. All of a sud- 
den, bells began to ring. There would 
have been nothing remarkable in this, if 
the noise had not issued from an unoccu- 
pied wing of the mansion, from a room 
that had been empty for years and years. 
The author was puzzled. What did it 
mean? He turned to his companion and 
expressed his surprise. Her reply made 
him feel even more uneasy. 

“You have heard it too, then?” And 
the lady went on to explain that such 
noises were heard daily, especially late in 
the evening when the family was retiring. 
Of course, she firmly believed her house 
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was haunted. Hans didn’t quite agree 
with her as yet, and though informed that 
the bells sometimes rang so loudly that 
the people in the cellar could hear them, 
he rather boldly said: “Well, let us look 
into it,” just like an expert sleuth. So 
they marched through the long corridor, 
meeting a clergyman and the master of 
the house, both of whom instantly accom- 
panied the leaders, while all the time the 
mysterious bells were grinding out louder 
and louder tones. Hans declared that 
there could be no such thing as a ghost, 
but the incessant bell-music was too much 
for his nerves; finally he exclaimed in a 
low voice: “I don’t deny it, but I don’t 
believe in it.” 

Into a big room they all stealthily 
marched. They looked and looked for 
some clew, but the chamber seemed to 
contain nothing that might explain the 
mystery of the chimes. The clergyman 
shook his head, the lady of the house 
sighed, and her husband looked hope- 
lessly at Hans, whose eyes came to rest 
on the chandelier which hung under the 
ceiling. Ah, thought the author, that’s 
the ghost, is it? 

For many small pendants were in mo- 
tion, and when they struck each other a 
sound was sure to be produced. Ander- 
sen, argus-eyed detective, didn’t reveal his 
discovery at once to the others; he 
wanted to make his triumph complete. 
So he called to his companions: “Walk 
rapidly and heavily over the floor. They 
all did so, and behold! the glass pendants 
banged each other viciously and the 
room was filled with the same noise that 
had seemed inexplicable before. Now it 
was accounted for; it was quite natural, 
and the ghost proved to be a fraud. 

It was not until Andersen had visited 
practically every country in Europe that 
he decided to explore the land of his 
birth. Travelling was troubled pleasure 
in the parts he set out to visit. From 
Borglum he journeyed north, bent on 
reaching the Scaw—where two mighty 
seas overlap each other—the Scaw where 
poets go to get music for their songs and 
artists find colour for their paintings. In 
those days the Scaw was a wilderness, 
though a picturesque one; now it’s a de- 
lightful summer resort. Hans had en- 
gaged an old coachman to drive him 
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along the shore through the hard sands 
over which the waves were constantly 
rolling. The surf was tremendous; 
wreck upon wreck lay half buried on the 
shore. The carriage drove straight 
through what had once been a proud 
three master. In the air huge flocks of 
seagulls Were screaming and the smell 
of salt was strong. The few houses were 
very small, mostly thatched, and seemed 
to be sinking into sand-heaps. Many 
curious sights met the eye of the trav- 
eller; for instance, a good-natured pig, 
tied to the figure-head of a wrecked ship, 
was strolling about in a potato patch. 
The animal was perfectly indifferent to 
the thunder of the surf, which was roar- 
ing within thirty yards of its pen. At 
last Hans reached the Scaw, where the 
great lighthouse throws its warning 
rays far, far across the waters toward dis- 
tant Norway and England. It was here, 
by the way, that the author met a queer 
type of Dane, a sceptic, an outspoken 
mail-coach driver, who was_ inclined 
to take the celebrity for a simpleton. An- 
dersen had a way of telling all the people 
he met who he was and what he had done 
—a way that made them feel somewhat 
humiliated, but when he started to adver- 
tise himself to this rustic the author met 
with one of the queerest experiences of 
his career. It appears that Hans had 
seated himself on the box beside the 
robust driver, who managed a pair of 
leisure-loving horses, and the vehicle was 
no sooner started on its way to the rail- 
way station than Hans began to exploit 
his adventures in Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece, etc. There was a twinkle in the 
native’s eye which probably meant that 
he didn’t believe in the truthfulness of 
the stranger. 

“You say that you have travelled in all 
those fine places? Well, how is it that an 
old man like you can stand the shaking 
up you get on this rickety coach of 
mine?” 

“Do you think I’m very old?” Hans 
asked, with some surprise. 

“You are indeed a very, very old man,” 
the driver solemnly replied. 

“Well now, how old do you think I 
am?” 

“You must be well on to eighty.” 
“Eighty!” Andersen exclaimed ; “trav- 
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elling has certainly aged me. Do I look 
sickly ?” 

“Yes, you do look dreadfully lean,” 
said the man with the reins. 

Hans was somewhat discouraged. He 
began to speak about the beautiful light- 
house at the Scaw. 

“The King ought to see it,” he re- 
marked, “and | think I shall tell him so 
the next time I see him.” 

This was too much for the driver; he 
turned appealingly to the other passen- 
gers, and there was a broad smile about 
his mouth. 

“Listen,” he said, “did you hear him? 
When he sees the King.” 

But Andersen’s pride was wounded. 

“Why, yes,” he insisted, “don’t you be- 
lieve me? I have talked with the King 
and I have dined at his table.” 

Again the sceptical driver appealed to 
the passengers. 

“He has dined with the King! Did you 
all hear that?” was all he said, but every- 
body could see that he thought he was 
dealing with an escaped lunatic. “He 
thought I was a little cracked,” is how 
Hans himself puts it. 

These few occurrences in the author’s 
life may help to throw a little light on his 
personality. A literary portrait of our sub- 
ject cannot be painted from the material 
any single incident in his career offers us. 
In spite of many outbursts of discourage- 
ment, etc., Andersen didn’t take life very 
seriously. He was a grateful friend, a 
mild enemy, a sympathetic man if you 
knew him well. In the spring-day of his 
fame women flocked around him, with 
declarations of love, but Andersen, who 
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had had one unrequited passion, was 
never to fall in love again. 

For the comforts of a home he seemed 
not tocare. He readily made friends and 
took almost everyone into his confidence. 
It is known that his own opinion of the 
fairy tales that.were admired by hundreds 
of thousands in all civilised countries 
was not very high. To a friend he is 
said to have expressed the view that they 
were unworthy of him. But the “big- 
ger game” he was after never fell within 
his reach. As a child it was his great 
ambition to become a ballet dancer, as a 
man to strive for recognition as a drama- 
tist. He has written but one play, that 
may last with his “wonder-tales,” “Liden 
Kirsten,” which means “Little Carrie.” 

Hans Christian Andersen is Denmark’s 
most famous son. This fact is a riddle 
to many a Danish critic, who accordingly 
deprecates the world’s judgment and 
taste. But Odense, the city of his birth, 
is consistently proud of him. His statue 
stands in the park, near the big railway 
station, and a stone’s throw from the 
brook where he used to sail his little boats 
is the house to which his fondest child- 
day memories are attached. The water 
of this brook is a marvel of colour, fantas- 
tic, unreal. He used to stand on the 
bridge, just beyond the mill (it’s there 
to-day) and gaze into the entrancing mir- 
ror of water, till his imagination grew 
fearful with odd pictures. But Hans 
Christian Andersen never showed much 
love for Odense, where so many people 
had laughed at him in the days of his 
earliest struggles. 

Paul Harboe. 
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LAMENT OF THE MEN OF EGESTA AT THE 
TOMB OF PHILIPPOS 


“But for Philippos the men of Egesta reared a tomb and over his 
tomb they built a chapel as for a hero. There they strove with sacri- 
fices to turn away the wrath that might fall on those who had handed 
over such a form as his to the common lot of men.” 

Dorieus at Eryx.—Freeman. 
Ai! Ai! Ai! Gods! we have slain a god, 
Dear to the shelving shore and mountain-steep. 
To-day, Philippos, thou art but a clod, 
A handful of grey ashes folden deep 
In sculptured marble. Let the lands of sleep 
Rejoice with song and dances, being glad 

That even the flameless torch is theirs to keep. 
Trinacria mourns in mantle sombre-sad 
For life that hath no more the loveliness it had. 


With spear and shield and crested helm he came 
When Dorieus wasted all the country-side. 
Under the shield we met them. Is it blame 
That men should for their city’s sake abide 
The battle-shock, and, borne upon its tide, 
Being slain should slay, mad with the pzan’s roar? 
Are those beloved of Heaven who, fainting, hide 
Where the wool heaps upon the pictured floor 
And seek that grace from foes they should of gods implore? 


Se, when the fight was done, we found him there, 
Browed like to Zeus with majesty divine, 
Yet fashioned than Apollo’s self more fair, 
And lo! we, seeing, feared the wrath condign 
And laid his ashes in a carven shrine, 
Here, where our prayers unto high Heaven ascend 
With savour of burnt flesh and fumes of wine, 
From our Egestan hearths the curse to fend 
Who have such beauty doomed to meet a mortal end. 


Beauty! transcendent gift of gods to men: 
Beauty! thou tribute rendered to the sky 
By all the teeming Earth that blooms again 
When Helios in his radiant car draws nigh 
And the Spring calls :—by all we glorify: 
By the soft verdure of the placid plain, 
By the white foam of Ocean tossed on high, 
Yea, by the mountain-tops that Heaven sustain 
Curse not our blinded eyes; curse not our hands profane. 


Ai! Ai! Ai! Gods! we have slain a god; 

Never again to stand before men’s sight, 

: Never again to tread where once he trod, 

it Filling the eyes with goodness. Lo! the night 

| Has covered him who was the day’s delight. 

Ai! Ai! Ai! pardon for us who slew! 

Yet, though our grain and fruit-trees know the blight, 
Though sickness fall for health and hail for dew, 
Ne’er shall be woe so sore as in his death we knew. 

Duffield Osborne. 








THE FUTURE OF TROLLOPE 


ear must believe that Trol- 

Vmlope felt some _ small 
(iagmeasure of delight in 
ied B shocking the sensibilities 
wena Of George Eliot, when at 
her table he declared, in 
Sregard to his literary 
methods, “It’s not the head that does it 
— it’s the cobbler’s wax on the seat and 
sticking to my chair.” We can imagine 
the look of dismay and remonstrance on 
the face of George Eliot, who had always 
to be carefully shielded in all her work; 
who mournfully exclaimed, “There are 
days and days together when I cannot 
write a line;’ who declared, apropos of 
Romolo, “I was a young woman when I 
began it and an old one when I finished it.” 

In Trollope’s Autobiography, a good 
book and one, as a whole, unusually can- 
did and frank, we feel that there must be 
a touch of humour in his insistence in this 
attitude. He abhorred pose and pre- 
tence, and he felt that good work could 
be and had been done by writers even 
when the ideal conditions for wooing the 
Muse were not present. Jane Austen 
wrote her inimitable books in the common 
sitting-room, often surrounded by a band 
of laughing and chattering young people. 
Trollope felt there was much nonsense 
about the point of view that some writers 
held. He persisted in his creed: “I cer- 
tainly believe in the cobbler’s wax much 
more than in the inspiration.” He did 
not build a shrine and worship his wits, 
as some around him did. Nor, like oth- 
ers, did he think that literature was ex- 
empt from the laws and penalties of other 
professions. Of a man of this class 
he says: “He imagines that publishers 
and booksellers should keep all their en- 
gagements with him to the letter ; but that 
he, as a brain worker and conscious of 
the subtle nature of the brain, should be 
able to exempt himself from bonds when 
it suits him. He has his own theory 
about inspiration. . . . All this has ever 
been odious to me, as being unmanly.” 
Amid all the delightful gossip and con- 
fessions of his Autobiography, however, 
he has a distinctly high opinion of his 
profession, and declares: “There is, per- 
haps, no career in life so charming as that 





of a man of letters.” His naive pride in 
the number of books he had produced has 
also been made the foundation of a charge 
of forgetting “the high glory of his call- 
ing.” 

Consider, however, for a moment the 
immense output of so conscientious and 
esoteric an artist as Henry James. His 
literary mechanics, after all, must have 
been very similar to those of Trollope 
to attain such a result. Trollope has, 
perhaps, paid the penalty for following 
this plan in regard to literary production 
in the number of comparatively poor nov- 
els he certainly has written. He is 
amusingly frank about some of these poor 
children of his brain. Of his first- 
born he declares: “I was sure that the 
book would fail, and it did fail most ab- 
solutely.” Of The Bertrams: “I do not 
know that I ever heard it well spoken of 
even by my friends.” He brackets Dr. 
Thorne, his most popular novel, with this 
work by saying : “They are of about equal 
merit, but neither of them is good.” Of 
Castle Richmond: “This novel, however, 
is of itself a weak production; the char- 
acters do not excite sympathy.” Again: 
“I think that Brown, Jones and Robinson 
was the hardest bargain I ever sold to a 
publisher.” “I doubt now whether any- 
one reads The Claverings.” Of The 
Vicar of Bullhampton: “As I have myself 
forgotten what the heroine does and says, 
except that she tumbles into a ditch, 
I cannot expect any one else should re- 
member her.” Imagine a father, though 
he have as many children as Brigham 
Young, speaking of his offspring in this 
fashion! Could one in any other way 
kill the sale of books more effectually? 
And yet he had a warm love for some 
of his productions; witness that Benja- 
min of his, The Prime Minister, to which 
his heart clung even after it had received 
such a severe slating at the hands of the 
critics. 

Trollope may, to be sure, have written 
too much, but even authors of a slender 
product have had their failures. No 
shielding of cotton-swathed genius saved 
George Eliot from Theophrastus Such, 
and the enthusiasm of ill-advised friends 
of Jane Austen has inflicted on her lovers 
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a Lady Susan. Another penalty for his 
honest and manly autobiography was the 
attack on this giant by the merest pig- 
mies, who with pitying superiority prated 
of his prolixity, lack of plot and 
general Philistinism. They all follow 
Carlyle, who, with a strange lack of gen- 
erosity and discrimination, declares: 
“Trollope could never lack for characters 
so long as there were thirty millions of 
people in Great Britain, mostly bores.” 
In postponing the publication of his Auto- 
biography until after his death, Trollope 
must have foreseen in some measure its 
effect. He could not have suspected, I 
think, that it would give rise to sneers on 
the part of some of his alleged friends, 
who, I imagine, were really more touched 
by his sins of omission than those of com- 
mission. 

The text for this discussion of the 
status of Trollope’s fame will be found 
at the end of his Autobiography, where 
he modestly says: “I do not think it prob- 
able that my name will remain among 
those who in the next century will be 
known as the writers of English prose 
fiction.” To a casual observer this con- 
dition may seem to have actually arrived. 
One finds him seldom mentioned in dis- 
cussions of the great names of the Vic- 
torian period—Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Dickens. The magazines, those arbiters 
of the drift of public opinion, have few 
references to him. Let us look a mo- 
ment at the history of his vogue. Dur- 
ing his life he was vastly popular. In the 
hearts of many of the passing generation 
there is a warm feeling for Anthony Trol- 
lope. In many private libraries he holds 
an honoured place, though some of the 
newer public libraries find that, though 
they must have Thackeray, Dickens, 
George Eliot, Reade, and even Wilkie 
Collins, they can easily dispense with 
Trollope. And yet we know that in the 
days when The Small House at Allington 
was coming out in the Cornhill Magazine 
the fortunes of poor Lily Dale were fol- 
lowed with breathless interest, and that 
a new number of the magazine was 
awaited as eagerly as a new instalment of 
Dickens’s last novel. How exactly re- 
versed is the story of his fame from that 
of Jane Austen’s. Her lack of popular- 
ity never surprised her. She accepted 
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with thankfulness the bare seven hundred 
pounds which she received for her novels. 
The publisher who bought Northanger 
Abbey for ten pounds was glad to sell it 
back to its author for the same sum, in- 
stead of venturing to publish it. Trol- 
lope not only enjoyed the other pleasures 
showered on a successful novelist, but 
states that in twenty years he made 
£70,000 by literature. “I look upon the 
result as comfortable,” he declares, “but 
not splendid.” How does the case stand 
to-day? One enters a large book-store 
and is offered beautiful, dainty editions 
of Jane Austen. Of course, it is de- 
lightful to feel that such an artist has 
at last come to her own. But somehow 
we are not quite certain even yet that all 
the possessors of these charming edi- 
tions entirely appreciate the quaint love- 
liness of that delicate writer. One asks 
for Trollope and is told that it is diffi- 
cult to get some of his novels, even some 
of his good ones. “It will be necessary 
to place your order,” and “The Autobi- 
ography is entirely out of print.” 

In the face of all this let us make a 
sober statement which, I think, cannot be 
seriously disputed by any one who will 
take the time and trouble to do justice to 
this sterling artist. No one—no, not 
Thackeray or George Eliot, with all their 
greater natural gifts—has approached the 
vividness of portrayal of the mid-Vic- 
torian period, nor: has made us see Eng- 
lish social life in country and in city, in 
the close of a cathedral town or in Par- 
liamentary circles, with more delighted 
interest. Again, this bluff old fellow 
of loud voice and awkward ways has 
seized and very finely divined that deli- 
cate and evanescent charm of young 
maidenhood—the period, short at best, 
when the maid realises herself as queen, 
while the world offers itself up to her a 
willing sacrifice. This it is which makes 
the tragedy of Lily Dale so touching. At 
one blow her kingdom is shattered. In 
short, the haunting charm of youth, with 
all its serious wisdom and calm unrea- 
sonableness, he could make us vividly 
feel, whether by his conversations, which 
are never forced but are remarkably con- 
vincing, or by his gradual and skilful 
working out of a character. He mag- 
ically divines for us “the glory and fresh- 
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ness of a dream.” He was a realist, but 
did not employ the photographic process, 
though his portraits are very lifelike. 
His best work is true literature, because 
his characters obtain an indefinable charm 
when passing through the medium of his 
personality. He entirely eschews por- 
nography, that double-edged tool of the 
modern soi-disant realist. Nor does he 
strip the soul of all its rightful adorn- 
ments. A naked soul is to him more in- 
decent than a naked body. His presenta- 
tion of love, though psychologically cor- 
1ect, does not entail dissection to the 
last nauseating detail, and yet it receives 
its true passional value. His works, of 
course, contain much of love, but it is not 
distorted out of its true value in the pic- 
ture, but gains a correct perspective in 
relation to the other great realities of life. 
We enjoy him also for his limpid and 
flowing style, which represents exactly 
his thought but never distracts our at- 
tention from the subject in hand. He 
himself felt a natural and honest pride in 
his ability to make language serve his 
end, and a very difficult art it is, though 
with him the result seems so simple. 
Hear his confession of faith in this 
matter, which he devoutly followed: “TI 
call that style easy by which the writer 
has succeeded in conveying to the reader 
that which the reader is intended to re- 
ceive with the least possible amount of 
trouble to him. I call that style lucid 
which conveys to the reader most accu- 
rately all that the writer wishes to convey 
on any subject. The two virtues will, I 
think, be seen to be very different.” He 
was never a phrase-maker. He never 
stands back to admire the effect of some 
startling combination of words. He is 
not epigrammatic, and, indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to find short quotable passages in his 
books. All through his sixty works, 
however, glow the sunniness of his dis- 
position and the wholesomeness of his 
heart. We can picture with what dis- 
gusted amazement he would watch the 
gambols of some of our new-century au- 
thors, who calmly perform any antics of 
style or portray any distortions of life in 
the wild hope of catching the eye of the 
public, or, at any rate, that of the pub- 
lisher. 
Perhaps the most salient virtue of 
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Trollope is one which has been lacking in 
the case of many men of genius, a sturdy 
and abiding common sense in which the 
undiscriminating have seen only the com- 
monplace. Such a successful artist as 
Charles Reade had this valuable virtue in 
very faint measure, and Dickens was 
sometimes sadly lacking in it, artistically, 
at least. But Trollope is not led away by 
his most pathetic incident to become 
maudlin; by his most dramatic moment 
to become stilted and theatrical; by his 
most moving presentment of wrongs to 
become unjust and hysterical. 

Why, then, if these claims be true, is 
Trollope read comparatively so little? 
The “ignorant masses of educated peo- 
ple,” as Howells calls them, are in a way 
responsible. A legend that Trollope is 
dull; the very knowledge that he is by 
way of being a classic; the feeling that 
his cult is not ultra in any way—these 
matters have wrought his undoing. It is 
true that his characters are never over- 
intellectualised, nor are they presented in 
an aggressively subtle fashion. The sub- 
tlety is there, but it is found in their con- 
ception. His books are never tracts or 
psychological treatises. And yet his work 
has a very high and definite ethical value. 
His artistic, may we say common, sense 
never allows him to obtrude this unduly. 

Our author, to be sure, has some very 
definite foibles. The former idea of an 
English novel seems to have been that it 
was a personally conducted tour where 
the conductor was at liberty to obtrude 
his personality as much as he wished. 
The idea of detachment was taught us 
later by the Continental school. Trol- 
lope sins unpleasantly in this respect at 
times. In Barchester Towers, which, 
taken with its flawless predecessor, The 
Warden, is regarded by many as Trol- 
lope’s highest achievement, he takes tht 
reader into his confidence just before the 
close in a fashion which entirely destroys 
all the illusion which he has so delicately 
wrought. He treats us to a long dis- 
course on the difficulty of ending a novel, 
and is doubtful of his ability to maintain 
the interest for the remaining pages and 
yet mete out a due amount of happiness 
to each of the favourite characters. In 
this same book, after he has imagined for 
us so charmingly the cathedral town, with 
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the intricate life of the close, he stops to 
declare his ignorance of Episcopal mat- 
ters; in Dr. Thorne he confesses the same 
ignorance in regard to law, though for a 
layman we know that he had a very fair 
knowledge of each. 

Compared with Jane Austen, who in 
all her six novels could never quite steel 
her gentle heart to kill off a single char- 
acter, no matter how humble, Trollope 
is somewhat sanguinary. We can never 
quite forgive him for killing off Mrs. 
Proudie, though, like Conan Doyle in the 
case of Sherlock Holmes, he declares she 
was getting too much for him. We never 
could take much stock in that cock-and- 
bull story where he lays her demise to 
two men at the club whom ne overhears 
discussing the intolerable Mrs. Proudie. 
He, and he only, shall be held responsible. 
There is poetic justice in the fact that “he 
lived much in company with her ghost.” 
Then, the touching taking-off of gentle 
Mary Finn, which he effects in a shame- 
faced way, off the stage, as it were, be- 
tween Phineas Finn and Phineas Redux 
—he shall be held strictly to account 
for that, though he callously declares 
that he could not permit his hero 
to be encumbered with a simple Irish wife 
in the later book. Trollope committed 
a similar deed when John Bold disap- 
peared between The Warden and Bar- 
chester Towers. To be sure, by this act 
he was enabled to economise his material ; 
as Eleanor, maid, played the heroine of 
the first book, while Eleanor, widow, did 
nicely for the heroine of the second. In 
Dr. Thorne—that new version of King 
Cophetua and the beggar-maid which 
Trollope turns into a glorified fairy tale 
in which the beggar maid, with acquired 
millions, saves the house of Cophetua— 

e forgive the killing of Sir Roger and 

is son, since the outcome is so eminently 
satisfactory. 

Trollope, it must be confessed, had a 
peculiar taste in names. We feel that the 
illusion disappears and that we must be 
reading an allegory when he gives his 
characters such appellations as the Duke 
of Omnium of Gatherum Castle, Dr. Fill- 
grave, Sir Omicron Pie, Hon. Elias 
Gotobed and Mr. Toogood. It is snob- 
bish, we know, but excusable perhaps, 
to object to a heroine called Mary 
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Flood Jones. And then, the titles of 
some of his novels—Phineas Finn, the 
Irish Member is an unprepossessing title, 
though we confess to a great liking for 
the Finns of literature, both Huckleberry 
and Phineas. Even the publishers ob- 
jected to the hybrid title of Phineas 
Redux, but the author “could find no 
other suitable name.” Can You Forgive 
Her? is an impossible title, cheap and 
tawdry—something his novels never are. 

Trollope is never markedly successful 
in constructing plots. His best con- 
structed story, if we except the perfect 
but slight Warden, is Dr. Thorne, the 
plot of which was suggested by his 
brother, T. Adolphus Trollope. He is 
never thrifty with his materials, but uses 
them lavishly as far as they will go, and 
then—goes without. He often repeats 
identical situations in different books. In 
Framley Parsonage there is the episode 
of the rector’s placing his name on the 
paper of a friend, with the subsequent 
misery it entails. The same situation is 
used in Phineas Finn, though it is not 
so long drawn out, and we are quite as 
relieved as Phineas must have been when 
Laurence Fitzgibbons’s sister settles the 
affair. 

In Dr. Thorne, Frank Gresham se- 
verely punishes the man who jilted his 
sister. In The Small House at Alling- 
ton, Johnny Eames inflicts a similar chas- 
tisement on “Apollo” Crosbie for jilting 
his sweetheart. Sweet Lucy Robarts 
faces Lady Lufton with a declaration of 
her entire right to marry her son, while 
base-born Mary Thorne faces Lady Ara- 
bella with a like claim. 

Trollope’s studies in the classics were a 
very real joy to him. It has become the 
fashion to decry his Cicero and his Cesar, 
although the former, while it may at 
times be untrustworthy, is full of a gener- 
ous and inspiring enthusiasm, and he is 
at least no more misleading than Froude. 
His delving among the ancients, at any 
rate, had the very definite advantage of 
making his later years sweet and happy. 

I have been led to speak of Jane Aus- 
ten in comparison with Trollope, for in a 
rapid reading of the novels of these two 
authors it has been interesting to note 
that there is a definite similarity in some 
points of their work. Of course, Trol- 

















lope’s canvases were always large; his 
colours, though never glaring, were bril- 
liant. Jane Austen, with her genre pic- 
tures chooses a very limited field. She 
entirely ignores the great world of Par- 
liament and the larger sucial world in 
which Trollope revelled. He had a very 
real regard for Jane Austen, even though 
she had “that pale tint of flowers that 
blossomed in too retired a shade,” and 
once declared Pride and Prejudice to be 
the best novel in the English language 
Their. methods in carefully working a 
character out with a touch here and a 
touch there are similar, though the deli- 
cate satiric touch of Jane Austen gives 
place in Trollope to an unobtrusive hu- 
mour. Their clergymen are very unlike, 
as their backgrounds are very different, 
but they are conceived with the same lov- 
ing faithfulness. Lady Catherine de Burgh 
and Mrs. Norris give us the same sort of 
delight as Mrs. Proudie, and the same re- 
lief that they are safely shut up within the 
covers of novels. 

It is sound advice, I think, to one to 
whom Trollope is an undiscovered coun- 
try to begin, not with the famous Bar- 
setshire series, to which he will inevita- 
bly come, but with Phineas Finn. He 
must not be dismayed by the title. Trol- 
lope thought he had made a mistake in 
choosing an Irishman for his hero, but 
it is his very Irish qualities which endear 
him to us—his open face, impetuous man- 
ner, his sturdy honesty and good faith, 
even when these qualities seem to be 
ruining his career; above all, his rapid 
falling in and out of love. To one sweet- 
heart he proposes once, to another twice 
and to a third three times, while a fourth 
proposes to him. It may be interesting 
to remember that it is the courageous 
fourth who is made the final guardian of 
the affections of the doughty Phineas. 
There is, indeed, a plethora of proposals 
in this book. Lord Chiltern proposes five 
times before he finally wins the hand of 
Violet Effingham. The Parliamentary 
part of the book Trollope succeeds in 
making distinctly interesting, on the 
whole, and his work is entirely lacking 
in the strain of the Parliamentary scenes 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward. He is as pains- 
taking as Zola himself in his careful gath- 
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ering of material for this series, and, as 
he tells us, was in almost constant attend- 
ance in the gallery of the House for two 
months. Our dashing hero is very hu- 
man and comes near making serious mis- 
takes, but his lack of vanity saves the 
situation in many cases. The theme of 
the story is identical with that of de 
Maupassant’s Bel Ami. In each a hand- 
some young fellow comes to the capital 
to make his fortune; he succeeds through 
the aid of various women, who succumb 
to the magnetism and charm of the hero. 
But Maupassant, with all his art, can- 
not save his story from being intrinsically 
vulgar, while Trollope, without seeming 
effort, keeps his tale on a very high plane. 

Phineas Finn is not so finely imagined 
as the Rev. Mr. Crawley, whom we must 
agree with Trollope in regarding as his 
highest attainment. He is not the “per- 
fect gentleman” that we are asked to see 
in Plantagenet Palliser. There is noth- 
ing pathetic about him as there is in the 
case of Mr. Harding, but he is every inch 
aman. Yet with all his charm he is 
appreciably overshadowed by the charac- 
ters of Lady Laura Kennedy, Lady Glen- 
cora, Violet Effingham, above all, by the 
wonderful Marie Goesler, who gradually 
wins our hearts, as she did the heart of 
Phineas. For after all, Trollope’s great- 
est bid to lasting fame is in his gallery of 
women. One of our latter-day prophets, 
who should appreciate Trollope, for the 
trend of his own talent is very similar, and 
who, in the character of Penelope Lap- 
ham at least, has treated a situation and a 
character in exactly Trollope’s hearty and 
sensible way, offers the following tribute 
to his genius: “Upon the whole, I should 
be inclined to place Trollope among the 
very first of those supreme novelists to 
whom the ever-womanly has revealed 
itself.” If this be true—and no student 
of Trollope can seriously doubt it—there 
is a very definite niche in the temple of 
fame for this artist. English letters are 
not so rich that such a real talent can be 
ignored. It is impossible to doubt that 
the present rather uncertain and sporadic 
recognition of his worth will in time 
spread and déepen until his true place is 
ungrudgingly allotted to him. 

Eugene Wendell Harter. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 


(1885-1905) 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Part I1V.—PRESIDENT HARRISON IN OFFICE 


Za ENJAMIN HARRI- 
# SON was inaugurated 
fin the midst of a vio- 
alent rainstorm, which, 
gcontinuing all through 
gthe day, converted the 
2 - “streets of Washington 
into a muddy lake. While the oath of 
office was being administered, Mr. Cleve- 
land good-naturedly held his umbrella 
over the bared head of his successor ; and 
when the new President stepped forward 
to pronounce his inaugural address, the 
torrential splashing of the rain made his 
words inaudible to the sixty thousand 
men and women who huddled about the 
Capitol, drenched to the skin, and shiver- 
ing in the raw east wind. Superstitious 
persons spoke of “the Harrison hoodoo,” 
and recalled the fact that President Will- 
iam Henry Harrison had died within a 
few weeks after his inauguration, as the 
result of a chill contracted on that day. 
There was much criticism of the cere- 
monial arrangements, which had been 
unintelligently planned. Members of the 
House of Representatives complained 
bitterly of the insolence with which they 
were treated by the employés of the Sen- 
ate, and they even discussed the subject 
afterward in a heated debate upon the 
floor of the House. The procession from 
the Senate Chamber to the East Front of 
the Capitol was so badly managed that 
it degenerated into an unseemly scramble. 
The customary review, in which nearly 
forty thousand men defiled before the 
President, was shorn of its impressiveness 
by the condition of the streets and the 
bedraggled appearance of the paraders. 
Altogether, the inefficiency of man 
seemed to combine with the disfavour of 
the elements to render this day of Repub- 
lican triumph inauspicious. 

Mr. Harrison’s very long address con- 





tained, in addition to the usual rhetorical 
passages, several paragraphs that were 
of interest as foreshadowing his future 
policy. He spoke of the development 
of the new Navy, and said that “the con- 
struction of a sufficient number of mod- 
ern warships and of their necessary arm- 
ament should progress as rapidly as is 
consistent with care and perfection in 
plans and workmanship.” A general ap- 
proval was given to the protective 
theory of the tariff, but on this head he 
probably thought it unnecessary to speak 
at length. There were a few sentences 
relating to the Trusts. 


“The evil example of permitting individuals, 
corporations or communities to nullify the laws 
because they cross some selfish . . . inter- 
est . . . is full of danger, not only to the 
nation at large, but much more to those who 
use this pernicious expedient to escape their 
just obligations or to obtain an unjust ad- 
vantage over others. They will presently them- 
selves be compelled to appeal to the law for 
protection, and those who would use the law 
as a defence must not deny that use of it to 
others. If our great corporations would, more 
scrupulously observe their legal limitations and 
duties, they would have less cause to com- 
plain of the unlawful limitations of their 
rights or of violent interference with their 
operations.” 


Regarding the matter of appointments 
to office, Mr. Harrison was very frank. 
Though he pledged himself to enforce 
“fully and without evasion” the Civil 
Service law, he added, for the encourage- 
ment of good party men: 


“Honourable party service will certainly not 
be esteemed by me a disqualification for public 
office. . . . It is entirely creditable to seek 
public office by proper methods and with proper 




















motives, and all applicants will be treated with 
consideration. Persistent importunity will not 
be the best support of an application for of- 
fice. . . . I hope to do something to advance 
the reform of the Civil Service. The ideal, 
or even my own ideal, I shall probably not 
attain. Retrospect will be a safer basis of 
judgment than promises.” 


The President established himself very 
quietly in the White House. He was far 
from being the object of that sort of pub- 
lic interest and curiosity which Mr. 
Cleveland had experienced. This was 
due, of course, partly to the fact that he 
was not in politics altogether a novus 
homo. Though not particularly well 
known in the East, his public career had 
been a long and honourable one. As 
colonel of an Indiana regiment in the 
Civil War, he had served with conspicu- 
ous gallantry, heading a bayonet charge 
at Resaca, and commanding a brigade 
at Kenesaw Mountain. Because of his 
share in the operations about Nashville 
in 1864, he had been breveted a brigadier- 
general of volunteers “for ability and 
manifest energy.” After the war he prac- 
tised law and was elected official reporter 
to the Supreme Court of Indiana, publish- 
ing subsequently a volume of judicial 
decisions. In 1876, he made his first ap- 
pearance in politics as the Republican 
candidate for Governor, failing, however, 
to secure an election. In 1880 he was 
sent to the United States Senate, where 
he served upon several important com- 
mittees, and won some reputation as a 
clear anid forceful reasoner. With this 
record, and because his character had not 
been an issue in the Presidential cam- 
paign, it was natural that he should, as 
President, he made the subject of fewer 
“pen-pictures” and anecdotes than his 
predecessor. But still another reason is 
to be found in the fact that his personality 
was less remarkable. 

President Harrison was a man of much 
intellectual ability. He had the mind of 
a trained lawyer—acute, penetrating and 
analytical. Something of the casuistry 
of the advocate at times appeared in what 
he wrote and said: but in the main he 
was eminently fair. An uncompromis- 
ing adherent of his own party, he ac- 
cepted its policy without question .and 
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defended it without reservation.* This he 
could do the more readily in that his intel- 
lect, though cultivated, lacked breadth, 
so that his views of public questions were 
often narrow ones. He showed, indeed, 
during the first year of his Presidency a 
certain absorption in minor interests, a 
fondness for fussing over questions relat- 
ing to petty patronage, and to all the 
minutiz of politics. This tendency he 
afterward largely overcame; for in him, 
as in most American Presidents, the pres- 
sure of great responsibility gradually 
broadened and developed his whole nature. 
His integrity was never questioned, and 
this inherent honesty often made it hard 
for him to endure the companionship of 
many whose good will it was politic to 
conciliate. He felt, in fact, a strong per- 
sonal dislike for some of the most in- 
fluential leaders of his party ; and though, 
in his official intercourse with them he 
tried hard to treat them with cordiality, 
he did it with so bad a grace that his 
actual sentiments became perfectly well 
known. 

As a public speaker, President Harri- 
son attained to an unusual degree of ex- 
cellence—in fact, more so than any other 
President since Garfield. While in the 
Senate he had always been listened to 
with interest; but at that time he had 
not yet matured his powers. There were 
invariably traces of formality and heavi- 
ness; and while he was always dignified, 
he was seldom graceful. His phraseology 
sometimes suggested the lay exhorter, the 
Presbyterian elder, or the leader of a 
prayer-meeting. One of his locutions 
was, “I lift up a prayer”—an expression 
which some of the newspapers caught up 
and rang the changes on with malicious 
glee. After his nomination, the party 
managers, who at first regarded him 
somewhat in the light of a respectable 
figure-head, urged him to be silent during 
the campaign.+ But to this cautious ad- 
vice he paid no attention ; and when dele- 
gations visited him at his home, he made 

*Senator Sherman wrote him soon after the 
election: “The President should touch elbows 
with Congress. He should have no policy dis- 
tinct from that of his party; and this is better 
represented in Congress than in the Execu- 
tive.” Mr. Harrison lived up to this admoni- 


tion all through his term of office. 
tMcClure, Recollections, p. 140. 
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short, off-hand speeches which were 
so neat and telling as to be regularly 
reported in the press, and to furnish 
many effective texts to his followers. In 
all he delivered ninety-four of these im- 
promptu addresses, and surprised even 
those who knew him, by his facility and 
his felicity. As President, he never made 
a flat or feeble speech, nor one composed 
of platitudes. His oratory was marked 
by ease and finish, and a certain geniality 
of tone which by no means belonged to 
his ordinary conversation. In 1891, he 
made a journey through the South, and 
addressed often the throngs who greeted 
him. Here he was surrounded by those 
who were politically his opponents, and 
against whom he had fought at the time 
of the Civil War. It was no easy matter 
to speak off-hand under conditions such 
as these without saying anything to give 
offence, or without descending to the most 
obvious banality. Yet President Harri- 
son never once did either; but rose above 
all criticism in a series of little speeches 
that are gems of occasional oratory— 
graceful, winning, suggestive and tactful 
to a degree.* In the longer addresses 
that he made while he was President, 
the same qualities were noticeable, and 
sometimes there was revealed a touch of 
that higher eloquence which combines 
dignity and reason with sincere, un- 
studied feeling. 

At the time of his inauguration he was 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Almost 
abnormally short in stature, he seemed, 
nevertheless, to be taller than he actually 
was, owing to the length of his body and 
the dignity of his manner. Sturdy of 
frame, he enjoyed vigorous health. A 
greyish beard, cut nearly square, covered 
a good portion of his face. His neck was 
so short as to give his head the appear- 
ance of being set directly upon his shoul- 
ders, and he usually held his chin down 
and partly drawn back on his some- 
what protuberant chest—a circumstance 
which led the irreverent to liken his ap- 
pearance to that of a pouter-pigeon. If, 
however, he was not particularly impres- 
sive, his bearing was nevertheless the 
bearing of a gentleman, and he was one 


*These speeches were collected and published 
by Hedges, Through the South and West with 
President Harrison (New York, 1892). 





with whom not even an intimate friend 
would have dreamed of taking liberties. 

Mr. Harrison, unfortunately for him- 
self, had two separate and distinct man- 
ners. With the members of his own 
household and a very few others he was 
genial, hearty and spontaneously cordial. 
But to the rest of the world he exhibited 
a wholly different and most unsympathetic 
demeanour. His tone ahd manner were as 
cold as ice. He lacked that most delight- 
ful of all personal gifts—responsiveness. 
To strangers, and even to political friends 
who had to do with him, he appeared al- 
most ungracious in his aloofness and in- 
difference. Those who talked with him 
were met with a frigid look from two ex- 
pressionless steel-grey eyes, and their 
remarks were answered with a few chill 
monosyllables devoid of the slightest note 
of interest. The President had also 
some rather unpleasant little personal 
traits and habits which offended 
many of his visitors; so that, on the 
whole, an unfavourable impression got 
abroad with regard to Mr. Harrison as an 
individual. The whole matter was rather 
strikingly summed up by one who knew 
him well, in these two sentences; “Har- 
rison can make a speech to ten thousand 
men, and every man of them will go away 
his friend. Let him meet the same ten 
thousand men in private, and every one 
will go away his enemy.” 

The new Cabinet, with two exceptions, 
was one of no very marked distinction 
or ability. The exceptions were Mr. 
Blaine and Mr. Tracy. President Harri- 
son had been more or less reluctant to 
give Mr. Bldine a place in his official 
household. So brilliant, ardent and mag- 
netic a personality was not likely to lend 
itself to subordination. The President 
felt that he might himself be over- 
shadowed by it. In fact, his attitude 
toward Mr. Blaine resembled that of Mr. 
Cleveland toward Tilden. The President 
wished to be master in his own house, 
and it did not please him to hear Blaine 
spoken of continually as “the uncrowned 
king.” Nevertheless, he had no choice. 
Precedent required that he should ap- 
point to the chief Cabinet-office the man 
who might have had the nomination had 
he wished it, and who, it was said, had 
really given it to Mr. Harrison. Mr. 























Blaine had sent a telegram to his friends 
while the Chicago Convention was in ses- 
sion ; and although its contents were kept 
secret, the Blaine leaders had given Mr. 
Harrison their support immediately after 
its receipt. It was claimed that, in return, 
Mr. Harrison had promised to make 
Blaine his premier. This was undoubt- 
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States District Attorney in New York, 
and was for two years an Associate Jus- 
tice of the highest court in that State. 
Surprise was expressed that he should be 
chosen for the Navy Department rather 
than for the Attorney-Generalship. He 
was, however, so intelligent an adminis- 
trator as fully to justify the Presi- 


PRESIDENT BENJAMIN HARRISON 


edly untrue, since such a pledge was 
quite unnecessary. The President really 
had no choice in the matter, and therefore 
with reluctance, and somewhat sullenly, 
he offered the portfolio of State to Mr. 
Blaine. 


Mr. Benjamin F. Tracy of New 


York, who became Secretary of the 
Navy, was an eminent lawyer, a veteran 
He had been United 


of the Civil War. 





dent’s selection of him; and during the 
next four years he did admirable work 
in building up a modern fleet. Mr. 
William Windom of Minnesota, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, was a safe man of 
moderate ability. He had been for a few 
months a member of President Garfield’s 
Cabinet, retiring at the accession of Mr. 
Arthur, and entering the United States 
Senate a second time. The new Secre- 
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BENJAMIN F. TRACY OF NEW YORK, 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


tary of War was Mr. Redfield Proctor of 
Vermont, a wealthy gentleman who had 


been Governor of his own State. Mr. 
Harrison’s Secretary of the Interior was 
Mr. John W. Noble of Missouri, a vet- 
eran of the war and subsequently a prac- 
tising lawyer. At the time of his appoint- 
ment he was little known outside of his 
State. The new Postmaster General 
was Mr. John Wanamaker of Pennsyl- 
vania, a rich business man. To the Attor- 
ney-Generalship the President called his 
former law partner, Mr. W. H. H. Miller 
of Indiana. Congress had established a 
Department of Agriculture in addition to 
the existing Executive offices, and this 
office was now filled by Mr. Jeremiah M. 
Rusk of Wisconsin, a State of which Mr. 
Rusk had been Governor for seven years. 
Mr. Rusk was a somewhat picturesque 
personage. He had been in his early 
years a farmer; and his quaint and often 
racy speech still smacked of the soil. He 
had served all through the Civil War, and 
had displayed remarkable gallantry at 
Atlanta and during Sherman’s march to 














WILLIAM WINDOM OF MINNESOTA, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


the sea, where, like Mr. Harrison him- 
self, he had been breveted a brigadier- 
general. Next to Blaine, Mr. Rusk was 
the most popular member of the Cabinet. 
He had a bluff, hearty, unconventional 
manner; he administered the new De- 
partment with great success; and his 
frank honesty and quaint utterances en- 
deared him to the masses, who spoke of 
him with affectionate familiarity as 
“Uncle Jerry.” 

The appointment of Mr. Wanamaker 
was one that called forth an immense 
amount of criticism. Mr. Wanamaker 
was the proprietor of a large shop in 
Philadelphia, and he was also conspic- 
uous as a religious leader and a promoter 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and Sunday Schools. He had a smooth 
and somewhat unctuous manner, which 
went very well with the profession 
of a certain kind of piety. But during 
the campaign of 1888, Mr. Wanamaker 
had both himself contributed, and had 
collected from the rich protected manu- 
facturers of Pennsylvania, an immense 
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JEREMIAH M. RUSK OF WISCONSIN, 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


campaign fund, which he turned over to 
Senator Matthew S. Quay, a notorious 


corruptionist. Mr. Quay was then chair- 
man of the Republican Executive Com- 
mittee, conducting the campaign ; and the 
cash provided by Mr. Wanamaker had 
formed a part of the funds which, in 
Indiana, had influenced the “floaters,” 
and consolidated the “blocks of five.” 
The contrast between Mr. Wanamaker’s 
piety and the purposes for which his 
money had been given was a little too 
glaring to pass unnoticed. Moreover, 
under the circumstances, his appointment 
to a Cabinet office distinctly savoured of a 
commercial transaction. His acceptance 
of the post, therefore, indicated conditions 
which, as was said by one critic, “Presi- 
dent Harrison must know and, knowing, 
must deplore and feel ashamed of.” 


“That Mr. Wanamaker will administer the 
office respectably we have little doubt; and that 
this will after a while be used as an argument, 
even by clergymen and religious newspapers, in 


JOHN WANAMAKER OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


favour of allowing Cabinet offices to be pur- 
chased by contributions to campaign funds, we 
have just as little. Nearly all corruption begins 
under some harmless guise. Votes are always 
bought for the good cause; decisions are al- 
ways sold to the right side; and we finally get 
to the comfortable conclusion that not only is 
God with the big battalions but that He makes 
political debauchery one of His instruments for 
good.”’* 


A feeling of irritation blended with dis- 
gust arose also from the fact that Mr. 
Wanamaker did not always keep his high 
political office distinct and separate from 
the interests of his shop. As the head of 
the nation’s postal system, he was the 
absolute chief of thousands of country 
postmasters. These men were kept 
reminded by circulars and otherwise 
that the Postmaster-General was also 
a great retail merchant. When the Pan- 
American Congress, composed of dele- 
gates from all the American Republics, 


*The Nation, March 7, 1880. 
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was in session, its members visited Phila- 
delphia; and, as a matter of courtesy to 
the Postmaster-General, they made an 
inspection of what he styled his “em- 


porium.” On leaving, each of these ~ 


gentlemen had put into his hand a 
“souvenir volume,” ornately printed and 
containing a florid description in haber- 
dasher’s rhetoric of the glories of the 
Wanamaker shop. Following the de- 
scription was this extraordinary request: 


“DeaR Sir: Confident of our commanding 
position in the mercantile world as leaders in 
the retail commerce, and believing that we have 
reached the highest point yet attained in our 
country in the science of retail trading, we 
beg leave to ask your acceptance of this souve- 
nir of your visit to our place of business, in 
the hope that it contains information sufficient 
to warrant its submission to your Government 
as a portion of your report upon the honour- 
able Congress to which you are accredited.” 


Because of these and similar occur- 
rences, the whole country was amused 
when the New York Sun gave an exhibi- 
tion of its impish cleverness at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Wanamaker. Picking out 
day by day the flamboyant advertise- 
ments of his wares which appeared over 
his signature in the newspapers, it treated 
them with great gravity, professing to 
believe that they had been personally 
composed by him as serious literary 
productions, and discussing in terms of 
esthetic criticism Mr. Wanamaker’s 
Essays on Ladies’ Underwear, his un- 
rhymed poems on Walking Skirts, his 
Reflections on Flannels, and his philo- 
sophical Musings on Muffs.* 

But while the Postmaster-General con- 
tributed nothing to the prestige of the 
Administration, the new Secretary of 
State won laurels for himself and for his 
chief. The State Department was a post 
admirably suited to the tastes and intel- 
lectual qualities of Mr. Blaine. Like Dis- 
raeli, whom in some respects he strikingly 
resembled, Blaine loved administration 
on’ a large scale. He had long been the 
most conspicuous figure in national poli- 
tics, and it gratified alike his ambition 
and his imagination to appear in the still 
more spacious theatre of international 


*See, for instance, the Sun for March 15, 
I 


affairs. His friends shared his enthusi- 
asm and spoke with proud anticipation 
of the “spirited foreign policy” which 
was presently to be marked out. Mr. 
Blaine’s opponents, on the other hand, 
professed a feeling of disquietude. They 
said that,-with regard to the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States, safety rather 
than brilliancy was to be preferred in the 
conduct of affairs. They prophesied that 
Mr. Blaine—restless, aggressive, and 
with a love of dramatic effects—would 
involve the country in some dangerous 
complication; and to justify this belief, 
they recalled what had occurred in 1882, 
when for nine months Mr. Blaine had 
been Secretary of State in President Gar- 
field’s brief administration, and until 
President Arthur relieved him. 

The reminder of that time was an in- 
teresting one. Peru and Chile were then 
at war with one another; and Secretary 
Blaine had used his influence to preserve 
the territorial integrity and the indepen- 
dence of Peru, both of which were threat- 
ened by the triumphant Chileans. This 
action had given great offence in Chile 
and it had been severely criticised in the 
United States. It was Mr. Blaine’s mis- 
fortune to have excited a suspicion that 
his motives were not disinterested. He 
had had some casual interviews with an 
adventurer named Shipherd, and in the 
course of the negotiations over this 
Chilean affair, he had taken up certain 
claims against Peru, known as the Lan- 
dreau and Cochet claims, in which Ship- 
herd was peculiarly interested. Mr. 
Blaine wrote a despatch (August 4, 
1882) to the American Minister in Peru 
directing him to notify both the Chilean 
and Peruvian governments that no policy 
of peace between the two countries must 
be made until the Landreau claim should 
be settled.* This dispatch deeply angered 
Chile, as did the further activities of the 
Secretary at that time. Many thought 
that had not Mr. Arthur become Presi- 
dent when he did, and had he not 
taken the matter out of the hands of Mr. 
Blaine, war might have occurred. The 
whole matter was investigated afterward 
by the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Blaine appeared before a committee of 


*Senate, Exec. Documents, No. 79 (Forty- 
seventh Congress), p. 507. 
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the House, and his appearance led to an 
exciting scene.* A Democratic member, 
Mr. Perry Belmont of New York, took a 
leading part in examining Mr. Blaine, 
and he asked such searching questions, 
and seemed so sceptical, that at last Mr. 
Blaine was nettled. Mr. Belmont was a 
new member of Congress and was, be- 
sides, a young and unknown man, while 
Mr. Blaine was the most conspicuous fig- 
ure in American politics. He therefore 
tried to overawe his youthful cross- 
examiner by assuming the grand manner. 
The phrasing of a certain telegram was 
under discussion. Mr. Blaine declared 
that the words had been garbled. Mr. 
Belmont stuck to his own interpretation. 
“I am not in a police-court to be bad- 
gered!” said Mr. Blaine; and he went on 
to say that Mr. Belmont had intentionally 
altered the despatch and was persisting 
in a falsehood. Belmont’s face grew 
white to the lips, and then flamed red 
with anger. He looked Blaine straight in 
the eyes. Then he said: 

“IT believe you are a bully and a 
coward !” 


It was these incidents—the Shipherd 
counection, the so-called “guano claim,” 
and the strained relations with Chile in 
1882—which Mr. Blaine’s opponents 
now brought up again; but most persons 
regarded them as ancient history, and 
waited with interest to see to what the 
new Secretary of State would first turn 
his hand. Asa matter of fact, at the very 
moment when President Harrison was 
taking the oath of office, there existed in 
a far quarter of the globe a situation of 
affairs so critical that it might at any 
moment plunge the United States into a 
war with the foremost military power of 
Europe. To understand this situation one 
must recall the succession of events which 
had made it possible. 

Ever since the humiliation of France 
at the hands of Germany in the war of 
1870, the latter power had arrogated to 
itself a sort of supremacy over other na- 
tions. Allied with Austria and Italy, the 
German Empire set no bounds to its pre- 
tensions. Russia was quiescent; Eng- 
land was isolated; France was prostrate. 


*See House Report, No. 1790 (Forty-seventh 
Congress). 
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Prince Bismarck, as he sat in his chan- 
cellery on the Wilhelm-Strasse, felt that 
there indeed was the true omphalos of 
earthly power. He had despoiled Den- 
mark in 1864. He had humbled Austria 
in 1866. He had crushed France in 
1870. He was now treated with almost 
servile deference by ambassadors and 
statesmen. A frown of his, an impatient 
speech, or a curt despatch, was enough 
to send the shivers down the back of 
every Foreign Minister in Europe. No 
wonder that he had grown arrogant, and 
that all official Germans, taking their 
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tone from him, cultivated a swagger- 
ing insolence which paid no heed to 


others’ rights or feelings. In the early 
eighties, the Chancellor was pushing his 
scheme of planting German colonies in 
distant lands; and any unconsidered 
trifles of territory which he chanced to. 
find unclaimed were promptly visited by 
German men-of-war and recorded on the 
official map as being German soil. This 
policy was quite openly directed against 
England as the great colonising power; 
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but England was under the spell of Ger- 
many’s enormous self-assertiveness; so 
that Downing Street seemed timidly anx- 
ious to avoid a clash with the autocrat of 
the Wilhelm-Strasse. In course of time, 
Prince Bismarck cast his acquisitive eye 
upon the Samoan Islands. 

The Samoan Islands are twelve in 
number, lying in the track of vessels 
which ply between the American sea- 
ports on the Pacific Coast, and Aus- 
tralia. They have, therefore, a certain 
commercial importance, and to a naval 
power a definite strategic value. Upon 
the principal island, Upolu, where the 
chief town, Apia, is situated, a number of 
Germans, Americans and English had 
settled. A Hamburg trading firm was 
established there, as well as a thriving 
American business house and a company 
of Scotch merchants. In 1878, a treaty 
was made by which the Samoan chief or 
“king” of that time gave to the United 
States the use of the harbour of Pago- 
Pago for a naval station. 

As was natural, the small foreign com- 
munity in Upolu, isolated from the 
greater world outside and thus thrown in 
upon itself, was rent by the small jeal- 
ousies, intrigues and bickerings which 
arise when petty interests clash in a petty 
sphere. Race prejudice intensified the 
feeling, until Apia fairly seethed with 
pent-up emnities. Gradually, however, 
two distinct factions were formed, when 
the Americans and English made com- 
mon cause against the Germans, who 
were the more numerous and who were 
also unpleasantly aggressive. About 
1884, it became clear that Germany in- 
tended by hook or by crook to get con- 
trol of the islands, and in doing so to ig- 
nore the rights of the English and Ameri- 
can residents. The German consul, one 
Herr Stiibel, began to manifest extreme 
activity. He had all the morgue and 
frigid insolence of the true Prussian 
official, and moreover he had at his beck 
several German ships of war, which al- 
ways appeared most opportunely when- 
ever Sttibel was carrying things with a 
particularly high hand. The German 
residents assumed a most offensive bear- 
ing toward the other foreigners as well 
as toward the natives. In April, 1886, 
Stiibel raised the German flag over Apia 
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and in a proclamation declared that 
only the government of Germany should 
thereafter rule over that portion of the 
islands. The British consul hesitated to 
act without instructions; but the Ameri- 
can representative hoisted the colours of 
the United States and proclaimed an 
American protectorate.* This conflict 
of authority was serious, and led Secre- 
tary Bayard to energetic action. A con- 
ference at Washington between the rep- 
resentatives of Germany, Great Britain 
and the United States agreed that the 
action of both consuls should be dis- 
avowed and that the status quo ante 
should be preserved in Samoa pending 
further negotiations. 

Bismarck, however, had no intention 
of abandoning his ultimate purpose, or 
even of abiding by his agreement. A 
new consul, Herr Becker, was sent out 
from Berlin and proved to be as obnox- 
ious as his predecessor. He planned a 
stroke that was delivered with prompt 
efficiency. The native king, Malietoa, 
was favourable to the English and Amer- 
icans. Becker, seizing upon the pretext 
afforded by a drunken brawl between the 
German sailors and a few Samoans, de- 
clared war upon Malietoa, “by order of 
His Majesty, the German Kaiser.” Mar- 
tial law was proclaimed in Apia; Ger- 
man marines were landed; Malietoa was 
seized and was deported in a German 
ship; while a native named Tamasese, 
a creature of the Germans, was set up in 
his place. From that moment events 
tended rapidly toward a crisis. The 
American consul, Mr. Harold M. Sewall 
of Maine, wrote vigorous despatches to 
Washington and sent emphatic protests 
to Herr Becker, who answered him with 
sneering incivility. The Samoans re- 
fused to acknowledge the German puppet 
king, and took to the bush, where the 
English and Americans furnished them 
with arms. But in Apia, a German judge 
was set up over the local courts, the cap- 
tain of a German cruiser was made 
Prime Minister, and the German flag 
again flew over the soil which Germany 
had pledged itself to regard as neutral 
territory. A writer of genius, Mr. Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, who was a resident 
of Samoa throughout these troublous 

*May 14, 1886. 
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times, has left a minute account of the 
intolerable bearing of the Germans and 
of the indignities to which other foreign- 
ers were subjected by them.* Mr. 
Sewall, single-handed, resisted their ag- 
gressions. The British consul sym- 
pathised with him, but the spell of Ger- 
many’s predominance in Europe seemed 
to paralyse his will. At last, to punish 
those Samoans who were in arms against 
Tamasese, the German corvette Adler 
was ordered to shell the native villages, 
so as to inspire the people with a whole- 
some dread of German power. 

Just prior to this time, there had ar- 
rived in Samoan waters the United 
States sloop-of-war Adams, under the 
orders of Commander Richard Leary. 
Commander Leary was to his very finger 
tips a first-class fighting man. His 
name, as Stevenson remarked, was diag- 
nostic. It told significantly of a strain 
of Celtic blood in the man who bore it. 
Leary had, indeed, a true Irishman’s 
nimbleness of wit, an Irishman’s love of 
trouble for its own sake, and even more 
than an Irishman’s pugnacity. When he 
had learned just how things stood in 
Apia, and when he had noted the bully- 
ing demeanour of the Germans, his blood 
grew hot. Until now the notes of protest 
addressed to Becker had been couched 
in formal phrases. The moment that 
Leary took a hand in the correspondence, 
these notes became suddenly pungent 
with a malicious and most ingenious wit, 
which made the sacrosanct emissaries 
of His Imperial and Royal German 
Majesty fairly gasp with indignation. 
The diabolical cleverness with which 
Leary followed up their every move was 
utterly infuriating, and no less so was his 
supreme indifference to what they 
thought or wanted. When the German 
warship fired rocket-signals at night, 
Leary used to sit on his quarter-deck and 
send up showers of miscellaneous rockets, 
which made their signalling quite unin- 
telligible. He refused to recognise their 
appointed king, and in a score of ways 
he covered them with a ridicule which 
seemed likely to make them ludicrous 
even in the natives’ eyes. All the more 
eagerly, then, did Herr Becker urge the 


*Stevenson, A Footnote to History: Eight 
Years of Trouble in Samoa (London, 1891). 
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captain of the Adler to bombard a village. 
Surely the sound of the kanonendonner 
would bring the natives, and also the in- 
solent Yankees, to their senses. Captain 
Fritze of the Adler therefore ordered 
up his ammunition and prepared for the 
bombardment. 

Leary’s ship, the Adams, was a wooden 
vessel whose heavy armament consisted 
of smooth-bores, only a few of which 
had been converted into rifled guns. 
The German corvette was also wooden, 
but its guns were of the latest pattern 
turned out by Krupp. Nevertheless, at 
short range, this superiority would count 
for little; and the Adams was com- 
manded by a sailor who would rather 
fight than eat. At the appointed hour, 
the Adler steamed out with the German 
ensign flying at her peak. The Adams 
followed close upon her heels, as if for 
purposes of observation; but it was no- 
ticed that her deck was cleared for action. 
Soon the Adler slowed down and swung 
into position, so as to bring her broad- 
side guns to bear upon the helpless vil- 
lage. Instantly volumes of black smoke 
poured from the funnel of the Adams, 
the long roll of her drums was heard as 
they beat to quarters, and the American 
ship dashed in between the Adler and the 
shore, where she, too, swung about, her 
guns at port and trained directly on the 
Germans. 

Captain Fritze 
lieve his eyes. 
never yet confronted him. 


could 


scarcely be- 
Such audacity had 
He could not 
fire on the village unless he fired through 


the Adams. He knew that his first shot 
would be answered by an American 
broadside, and that this would be the 
signal for a war between his country and 
the American Republic. He faltered, 
shrinking from so terrible a responsi- 
bility ; and then, his heart swelling with 
humiliation, he turned tail and steamed 
sullenly away. That night there was joy 
in Apia; and the Germans, lately boast- 
ful, went about with shamefaced looks. 
Soon afterward, Leary set sail for 
Honolulu, whence he might send des- 
patches to his Government. In his ab- 
sence, the Germans tried to accomplish 
on land that which they had failed to do 
on water. It was known that the Sa- 
moans had gathered in large numbers in 
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the interior of the island and that they 
were in arms against the king whom 
Germany had tried to force upon them. 
A dare-devil American named Klein, a 
correspondent of the New York World, 
was with them, and acted as a sort 
of military leader. The Germans laid 
a plan to surprise them and to seize 
their chiefs. On December 18, 1888, 
long before daylight, a battalion of 
marines was disembarked from the Ger- 
man cruiser and marched §stealthily 
through the forest. An hour later, the 
Samoans fell upon them and whirled 
them back to the seashore with a loss of 
fifty men and several officers. The fury 
of the Germans was unrestrained. Vice- 
Consul Blacklock telegraphed to Wash- 
ington soon after: 


“Germans swear vengeance. Shelling and 
burning indiscriminately, regardless of Ameri- 
can property. Protest unheeded. Natives ex- 
asperated. Foreigners’ lives and property in 
greatest danger. Germans respect no neutral 
territory. Americans in boats, flying. Ameri- 
can flag seized in Apia harbour by armed Ger- 
man boats, but released. Admiral with squad- 
ron necessary immediately.” 


Up to this time, the situation in Samoa 
had aroused but little interest in the 
United States. Samoa was very far 
away. Most Americans had never even 
heard of it. But this stirring cablegram, 
followed as it was by detailed accounts 
of German aggression and of insults to 
the American flag,* stirred the people to 
a warlike mood. To this mood Mr. 
Cleveland’s Government responded. The 
war ships Nipsict and Vandalia were 
hurried off to Apia, followed shortly by 
the Trenton, the flagship of Admiral 
Kimberly, a fine old sea-dog of the fight- 
ing type. The British Government at 
last took heart of grace and ordered the 


*The German sailors had taken a flag from 
an American named Hamilton, and had tram- 
pled on it and afterward torn it to shreds. 
Stevenson wrote: “These rags of tattered 
bunting occasioned the display of a new senti- 
ment in the United States; and the Republic 
of the West, hitherto so apathetic and un- 
wieldy, leaped to its feet for the first time 
at the news of this fresh insult.”—Op. cit., 


. $27. 

TKlein took refuge on the Nipsic, whose 
commander flatly refused to_surrender him to 
the German naval officers. 
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cruiser Calliope to Samoa. The Germans 
were no less active; and early in March 
there were anchored off Apia, besides the 
vessels just enumerated, a German 
squadron consisting of the Adler, the 
Eber, and the Olga, all with their decks 
cleared and their crews ready for imme- 
diate battle. A single rash act might 
provoke a mighty war. 

Such was the situation when President 
Harrison took office on March 4th. 
Four days later it was rumoured in Ger- 
many that the Nipsic had fired on the 
Olga. On March roth, a despatch from 
Kiel, which was supposed to have come 
by way of Australia, repeated the report 
and added that the American vessel had 
been sunk by a torpedo from the Olga. 
A wave of excitement swept over the 
whole country. In San Francisco great 
crowds filled the streets and massed 
themselves about the newspaper offices to 
await the posting of further bulletins. 
The tone of the press was one of intense 
hostility to Germany. The Government 
at Washington began preparing for any 
emergency that might arise. All vessels 
of the Pacific Squadron were notified to 
be in readiness. The new steel cruiser 
Philadelphia was hastily equipped for 
service. But the news, when it came, 
was very different from that for which 
men waited. It told of a fearful battle, 
not with human forces, but with the ele- 
ments. A terrible typhoon had struck 
the Samoan Islands on March sixteenth, 
and in a few hours six of the war ships 
that had been anchored in the harbour of 
Apia were driven from their moorings. 
The Eber was dashed against a coral reef 
and sunk. The Adler was capsized. The 
Olga and the Nipsic were hurled upon 
the sand ; while the Trenton and the Van- 
dalia, shattered and dismantled, settled 
to their gun-decks in the tremendous 
waves. The British ship Calliope alone 
escaped. Her captain with high courage 
staked the safety of his ship upon the 
chance of reaching the open sea. Crowd- 
ing on every pound of steam until her 
boilers were almost bursting, and with 
her machinery red hot, the British 
cruiser fought her way out inch by inch 
against the hurricane. As she passed the 
American flagship, Admiral Kimberly 
led his sailors in three hearty cheers, 
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which were answered by the British sea- 
men amid the shrieking of the storm. 
When the typhoon subsided, it was 
found that few lives had been lost; and 
Admiral Kimberly, parading the band of 
the Trenton, took temporary possession 
of Apia to the strains of the national an- 
them. 

The news of this disaster dispelled all 
thoughts of war in Germany and in the 
United States. Prince Bismarck pro- 
posed a conference at Berlin to deal with 
the Samoan situation. He was confident 
that he could win by his strenuous di- 
plomacy what he had failed to gain by 
bluster and a show of force. He felt per- 
haps that his personal presence and the 
greatness of his fame would overawe the 
untrained American commissioners, as it 
had invariably overawed the skilled dip- 
lomatists of Europe. 

He had dealt with Americans before. In 
1883, a Minister of the United States at 

Berlin, Mr. A. S. Sargent, had displeased 
him by one of his despatches. Bismarck 
therefore ordered the officials at the 
Foreign Office to speak only German to 
Mr. Sargent whenever he called. As Mr. 
Sargent spoke only English he was put 
in a very humiliating position, and for 


a whole year had to carry on all his official 
duties through his secretary of legation. 
During Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, 
Germans naturalised in the United States 
were expelled from Germany with only 


twenty-four hours’ notice. Mr. Bayard 
h d tried to resent this breach of amity 
and of treaty rights, but he had proved to 
be no match for Bismarck. On the whole, 
then, the Chancellor felt quite easy in his 
mind. 

The conference met on April 29, 1889. 
The United States was represented by 
Mr. J. A. Kasson, Mr. William Walter 
Phelps and Mr. G. H. Bates, Mr. Bates 
having already visited Samoa and made 
himself familiar with the conditions there. 
Prince Bismarck’s object was to make a 
treaty which should recognise the politi- 
cal predominance of Germany in Samoa. 
After he had set forth his views, the 
American commissioners opposed them 
absolutely. They insisted that the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany 
should share alike, and that the rights of 
each should be recognised as equal. Bis- 
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marck was a great actor. He could as- 
sume at will a tremendous indignation, 
and work himself into a rage which his 
huge bulk of body made really awe-in- 
spiring. He now resorted to this device, 
and frowned portentously as he growled 
out sentences that seemed full of menace. 
The Americans were thoroughly im- 
pressed by his manner, and they cabled 
to Secretary Blaine, informing him that 
the Chancellor was very irritable. Mr. 
Blaine at once flashed back the terse 


reply: 
“The extent of the Chancellor’s irritability 
is not the measure of American rights.’’* 


This message so stiffened the backbone 
of the American commissioners that they 
held to their point with unyielding per- 
tinacity. Their British colleagues, 
heartened by this example, united in sup- 
porting the American position. Bis- 
marck found that he could accomplish 
nothing by either threatenings or ca- 
jolery ; and at last the man of blood and 
iron backed down squarely, and conceded 
every point. Malietoa, whom the Ger- 
mans had seized and exiled, was restored 
as King of Samoa. A general act was 
signed under which the three powers es- 
tablished a condominium in the islands. 
This was the first diplomatic reverse 
which Bismarck had encountered in all 
his great career, and he had met it at the 
hands of the United States. It was a 
signal triumph for Mr. Blaine and for the 
nation. The incident made a profound 
impression all over Europe, and most of 
all in England. The London Saturday 
Review, an organ known for its hostility 
to everything American, summed up the 
events in Samoa and then added: “It has 
been left for the navyless American Re- 
public to give us a lead in the path of 
duty and of honour.” 

Taken by itself, this Samoan affair was 
but a trifling incident and might well be 
chronicled ima single paragraph. But in 
the light of subsequent events its ultimate 
significance is seen to have been very 
great. First of all, it revealed to the 
American people their need of a more 
powerful navy; and Congress soon after 
provided the sum of $25,000,000 for the 

*Hamilton (Dodge), Biography of James G. 
Blaine, p. 659 (Norwich, 1895). 
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building of new ships, a sum which was 
presently augmented by a further appro- 
priation of $16,500,000. By the end of 
the year 1890, the United States had 
under construction five armoured battle- 
ships, an armoured cruiser and an_-ar- 
moured ram, besides ten steel cruisers 
and six vessels intended for coast de- 
fence. Another and very far-reaching 
result was found in the growth among 
official Germans of an intense animosity 
toward the United States, for having, 
at every move of the -Samoan game, 
thwarted and humiliated Germany. This 
feeling grew with the lapse of time; and 
nine years later, in another island of the 
sea, it was destined once more to drive 
the two nations to the very brink of 
war. 

Even more impressive was the Samoan 
episode as the revelation of a new temper 
in the people of the United States. This 
has been well described by Professor 
John Bassett Moore in the following 
words: 


“The chief historical significance of the 
Samoan incident lies less in the disposition 
ultimately made of the Islands, than in the 
assertion by the United States not merely of 
a willingness, but even of a right, to take part 
in determining the fate of a remote and semi- 
barbarous people, whose possessions lay far 
outside the traditional sphere of American 
political interests. The tendency thus ex- 
hibited, though to a certain extent novel, was 
by no means inexplicable. The intense absorp- 
tion of the people of the United States in 
domestic affairs, which resulted from the Civil 
War and the struggle over Reconstruction, had 
ceased. . . . The old issues were no longer 
interesting. The national energy and sense of 
power sought employment in other fields. The 
desire for a vigorous foreign policy, though it 
jarred with tradition, had spread and become 
popular.”’* 


Mr. Blaine was less successful in his 
attempt to establish for the United States 
the claim that Bering Sea was practically 
a mare clausum, The object of this claim 
was to secure to American sealers the sole 
right to take seals in Bering Sea. Seal 
catching was immensely profitable and 

*The Cambridge Modern History, vii., p. 663 
(New York, 1903). See also Henderson, 


American Diplomatic Questions, p. 251 (New 
York, 1901). 
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was engaged in by Russians, Canadians 
and Americans. These sealers made 
their catches in so indiscriminate a man- 
ner, killing alike the females and the 
males, as to make it probable that before 
many years all seals would be extermi- 
nated. The Cleveland Administration 
had tried to establish American jurisdic- 
tion over Bering Sea and had seized 
several British sealing vessels in the open 
waters. These vessels were subsequently 
released; but the whole question still 
remained unsettled when Mr. Blaine 
began a correspondence with Lord Salis- 
bury in support of the American claim. 
In this correspondence it must be said 
that the American Secretary did not ap- 
pear to the best advantage. The tradi- 
tions of diplomacy require the tone of 
all formal communications to be ceremoni- 
ous and courtly to the last degree. How- 
ever burning the question at issue may 
appear, the diplomatic duellists must 
everywhere observe the most punctilious 
etiquette, and never either in word or 
phrase overstep the limits of a stately self- 
restraint. These traditions Lord Salis- 
bury on his side followed absolutely. 
His immensely able argument was 
couched throughout in terms of the finest 
courtesy, suggesting in every line the 
urbanity and graceful deference which 
mark the intercourse of high-bred gentle- 
men. Mr. Blaine’s despatches, on the 
contrary, however plausible, were 
marked at times by a certain swagger, a 
tone of lurking insolence and an offensive 
assumption that his opponent’s argument 
was one of conscious duplicity and false- 
hood. This perhaps was due to the fact 
that in his heart of hearts Mr. Blaine was 
quite aware of the weakness of his case. 
Certain it is that he accomplished noth- 
ing; and at last he betook himself from 
diplomacy to methods based on force. 
Instructions were issued to American 
revenue cutters to capture British sealing 
vessels even when found in open waters. 
The British Minister at Washington at 
once informed his Government, and im- 
mediately Lord Salisbury despatched a 
vigorous protest (June 14, 1890) which 
ended in the following very ominous 
words : 


“The undersigned is . 


. . instructed formally 















to protest against such interference, and to 
declare that Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must hold the Government of the United 
States responsible for the consequences that 
may ensue from acts which are contrary to 
the established principles of international law.” 


What this really meant was that if 
American cruisers should molest British 
vessels in Bering Sea outside of the 
three-mile limit, British ships of war 
would forcibly resist them. The gravity 
of the crisis was sufficiently apparent ; 
and Mr. Blaine, though he seems to have 
weighed the question of war and peace, 
decided presently for peace. In a very 
characteristic private note to the Presi- 
dent (March 6, 1891) he said: 


“If we get up a war-cry and send naval ves- 
sels to Bering Sea it will re-elect Lord Salis- 
bury. England has always sustained an ad- 
ministration with the prospect of war pending. 
Lord Salisbury would dissolve Parliament in- 
stantly if we made a demonstration of war. 
On the other side I am not sure—or rather I 
am sure—that war would prove of no ad- 
vantage to you. New York and Massachusetts 
are steadily against war with England unless 
the last point of honour requires it. Again, 
I think you will bitterly disappoint Lord Salis- 
bury by keeping quiet. We should have all 
the fuss and there would be no war after all. 
Not a man in a million believes we should ulti- 
mately have war.’’* 


The whole question was subsequently 
referred to arbitration. A mixed tribunal 
met in Paris in 1893 and decided that the 
American case was defective, and it was 
therefore lost upon every legal point in- 
volved. The final decision held: ‘That 
the United States have no right to protec- 
tion of, or property in, the seals frequent- 
ing the islands of the United States in 
Bering Sea, when the same are found 
outside the ordinary three-mile limit.” 

While Secretary Blaine was confront- 
ing Bismarck, President Harrison was 
busying himself with the much less noble 
task of parcelling out the offices. The 
significant sentence in his inaugural, 
which declared that honourable party 
service would not be a disqualification for 
appointment, had been accepted by party 
workers as a special invitation. These 
now descended upon the Capitol and over- 
*Dodge, p. 671. 
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whelmed the President with their im- 
portunities. Questions of petty patron- 
age occupied his entire time, and they 
seem, moreover, to have greatly inter- 
ested him. His activities for several 
months were those of an office-broker, 
and the spectacle was not altogether edi- 
fying. He observed the Civil Service 
law as it stood upon the books ; and with- 
in the range of the classified service no 
changes were made from partisan mo- 
tives. But elsewhere, what was practi- 
cally a clean sweep was carried out. It 
cannot be said that the result strength- 
ened Mr. Harrison even with his own 
party; since for every office-seeker who 
was gratified by an appointment, at least 
three or four expectant ones were dis- 
appointed, while the majority of the peo- 
ple viewed this office-mongering with 
something like contempt. It will be re- 
membered that, according to Senator 
Sherman,* Mr. Harrison had received 
the Republican nomination, as the result 
of a bargain with Mr. T. C. Platt of 
New York. It was reported that to Mr. 
Platt had been promised the Secretary- 
ship of the Treasury. If such a bargain 
had actually been made, it was undoubt- 
edly made without Mr. Harrison’s con- 
sent; for Platt was not appointed. Nev- 
ertheless, to console him, he was allowed 
to have a large share of Federal patron- 
age; and the same concession was made 
to Mr. Quay of Pennsylvania. President 
Harrison likewise looked very carefully 
after the interests of his own relatives. 
Offices were given by him to his father- 
in-law, to his son’s father-in-law, to his 
daughter’s brother-in-law, to his own 
brother, and to several of his son’s col- 
lege chums. He also brought upon him- 
self much criticism by bestowing im- 
portant places on the editors of news- 
papers which had supported him in the 
late campaign. Mr. Whitelaw Reid of 
the New York Tribune received the mis- 
sion to France. Mr. Thorndike Rice, 
who, as editor of the North American 
Review, had published an outrageously 


personal attack upon Mr. Bayard, was 


made Minister to Russia. Mr. Enander, a 
Chicago editor, became Minister to Den- 
mark. An Oshkosh editor received the 
Peruvian mission, and an Indianapolis 
*Recollections, ii., p. 1029. 
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editor the English consul-generalship. 
One J. S. Clarkson, editor of the Jowa 
State Register, was allowed to distribute 
the jourth-class postmasterships. The 
editor of the Utica Herald became As- 
sistant United States Treasurer at New 
York. Mr. Robert P. Porter of the 
New York Press was appointed head of 
the Census Bureau. Mr. Porter was 
an Englishman by birth, a Free Trader 
who had with suspicious suddenness be- 
come a convert to Protectionism. One 
of these appointments fell through. It 
was that of Mr. Murat Halstead of the 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette to be 
Minister to Germany. Mr. Halstead was 
rejected by the Senate for an interesting 
reason. During the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration the Ohio Legislature had elected 
as United States Senator Mr. Henry B. 
Payne, a warm friend of the Standard 
Oil Company.* Subsequent investiga- 
tion showed that Mr. Payne’s election had 
been due to the most barefaced bribery. 
Another Ohio legislature secured the 
necessary evidence of this fact and for- 
warded it to Washington, accompanied 
by a resolution asking the Senate to in- 
vestigate the case of Mr. Payne with a 
view to unseating him. Senatorial 
courtesy was held to demand that Mr. 
Payne himself should welcome such an 
investigation and should ask for it, as 
an honourable man might have been ex- 
pected to do. But Mr. Payne held his 
tongue, and though lashed by Senator 
Hoar with indignant sarcasm, he said no 
word. The Senate, therefore, declined to 
investigate the matter.t Mr. Halstead in 
his paper had declared that this refusal 
was due to improper influences; and the 
Senate now took its revenge by rejecting 
the editor’s nomination. 

All these circumstances—the attempt 
to subsidise the press, the Wanamaker 
appointment, the partisan removals and 
appointments, the affiliation of the Presi- 
dent with such men as Platt and Quay, 
and the proofs of a petty nepotism—ex- 
cited throughout the country a feeling of 
disgust which found expression in a most- 
unexpected place. On April 29th and 
the two following days, there was cele- 


*See Bookman for March, p. 47. 
Cf. Lloyd, Wealth against Commonwealth, 
Pp. 373-388 (New York, 1808), 
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brated in New York City the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the first inaugura- 
tion of President Washington. The details 
of the old-time ceremonies were carefully 
reproduced. Like Washington, Presi- 
dent Harrison was entertained by the 
Governor of New Jersey, and then pro- 
ceeded to Elizabethport, whence he was 
conveyed by water to the foot of Wall 
Street, landing at the very place where 
Washington had disembarked a hundred 
years before. A squadron of warships 
thundered a salute as the President came 
ashore; and there followed two public 
receptions and, in the evening, a gala 
ball. On the 30th, the President was 
escorted, as Washington had been, to 
St. Paul’s Church, where, in the pew 
which Washington had occupied, he list- 
ened to a religious service conducted by 
the Bishop of New York, the Rt. Rev. 
H. C. Potter. When the Bishop entered 
the pulpit in which Bishop Provost had 
preached before Washington, the presi- 
dential party settled themselves down 
comfortably, expecting to hear a polished 
historical address, lightened here and 
there by a few graceful compliments to 
Washington’s successor. It came to them 
with something of a shock when the 
Bishop, far from pronouncing a bland 
discourse replete with pleasant things, 
spoke out with something of the fire of 
an ancient prophet. In words that 
burned, he contrasted the simplicity, in- 
tegrity, and honour of George Washing- 
ton and of the nation’s founders, with 
the vulgar display, the self-seeking, and 
the shamelessness of men in high places 
at the end of a hundred years. 


“The growth of wealth, the prevalence of 
luxury, the massing of large material forces, 
which by their very existence are a standing 
menace to the freedom and integrity of the 
individual, the infinite swagger of our Ameri- 
can speech and manners, mistaking bigness 
for greatness and sadly confounding gain and 
godliness—all this makes it impossible to re- 
produce to-day either the temper or the con- 
duct of our fathers.” 

And then the Bishop spoke two sen- 
tences which struck home: 

“The conception of the national government 
as a huge machine existing mainly for the pur- 
pose of rewarding partisan service—this is a 
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conception so alien to the character and con- 
duct of Washington and his associates that 
it seems grotesque even to speak of it. It 
would be interesting to imagine the first Presi- 
dent of the United States confronted with some 
one who had ventured to approach him upon 
the basis of what are now commonly known as 
‘practical politics.’ ”* 


This sermon caused a great sensation 
throughout the country. Some said that 
the Bishop was guilty of bad taste in 
choosing an occasion such as this for a 
rebuke so pointed and so_ personal. 
Others said that the whole discourse was 
on the very highest plane, and that the 
Bishop had shown himself a true priest 
of God, speaking out boldly the lesson 
which the hour and the place demanded, 
and undeterred from his duty by those 
considerations which too often influence 
the time-serving and timid ecclesiastic. 
Certain it is that his words were caught 
up and repeated all over the land, and 
that they voiced the sentiment of millions. 

When Congress met on December 3d, 
the President’s message took up the 
question of the surplus in the Treasury. 
At the end of the Cleveland administra- 
tion this had amounted to something like 
and, as Mr. Harrison 


$97,000,000 ; 
pointed out, it was more likely in the or- 
dinary course of events to increase rather 


than to diminish. He recommended, 
therefore, a revision of the tariff and the 
removal of the internal tax upon tobacco. 
Congress, however, in both houses of 
which the Republicans had a working 
majority, took a very cheerful view of the 
surplus, holding, in the naive words of 
Colonel Frederick Grant, that “a surplus 
is easier to handle than a deficit.” The 
Senators and Representatives felt that if 
the surplus in the Treasury proved em- 
barrassing, the easiest and simplest way 
to reduce that surplus was to spend it. 
Hence, Congress promptly passed the 
Dependent Pension Bill which President 
Cleveland had vetoed. At once the num- 
ber of pensioners jumped up from about 
350,000 to nearly 550,000, and steadily 
increased until, ten years later, it had 
reached 1,000,000; while the payments 
grew from $65,000,000 to $150,000,000, 
representing pretty nearly half the en- 


*New York Herald; Sun; Evening Post, 
for May 1, 1880. 
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tire annual budget of the United States.* 
Heavy appropriations were made for the 
Navy, and for an exposition in Chicago 
to celebrate the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America. Money 
was also poured out lavishly for various 
public works; until this Congress in its 
two sessions was responsible for an expen- 
diture which exceeded that of any other 
Congress by $170,000,000. The total 
amount of money which was voted for 
these and other purposes was roughly 
computed at $1,000,000,000. Hence, the 
Fifty-first Congress was generally spoken 
of as “the Billion-Dollar Congress.” 
When this name was uttered in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Speaker Reed he remarked 
casually, “Yes, but this is a billion-dollar 
country.” 

The saying was very characteristic of 
this man, who now began to play a 
somewhat spectacular part in national 
legislation. Mr. Thomas B. Reed was 
a native of Maine, who had been a 
member of Congress for twenty-three 
years. Reed was a very striking figure. 
Fully six feet in height, of huge girth, 
and impressing the beholder with a sense 
of great reserved power, he was both 
physically and mentally a giant. A keen 
reasoner, alert, audacious, and absolutely 
self-possessed, his party recognised in 
him a leader who could be neither out- 
witted nor outfaced. His speech was 
caustic, his wit keen; and he took delight 
in destroying shams, sometimes even 
those shams which his associates de- 
fended. He had a nasal Yankee drawl, 
and the eyes which peered out of his 
large round face twinkled with an irre- 
pressible humour. He was now elected 
Speaker of the House, and he was 
counted upon by the Republicans to force 
through some very controversial legisla- 

*Mr. Harrison appointed to be head of the 
Pension Office, a loud-voiced demagogue, 
James Tanner, commonly known as “Corporal” 
Tanner,—a favourite of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. Tanner began “re-rating’”’ the 
pensions illegally and bestowing “back-pay” 
at a lavish rate. Wealthy men, among them 
United States Senator Manderson, were thus 
made the recipients of large sums from the 
Treasury, simply by Tanner’s mandate. Called 
ta account by-Secretary Noble, Tanner replied 
insolently that he was the Secretary’s superior 
officer in the matter of pensions. The Presi- 


dent had finally to remove him, so great became 
the scandal of his conduct. 
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tion against a minority which was both 
large and decidedly pugnacious. 

The measure which threatened to meet 
with the bitterest opposition was a Fed- 
eral Elections Bill, intended to give the 
Federal Government power to supervise 
Congressional elections, and if necessary 
to use military force for the protection 
of every legal voter. This measure was 
directed against the South, where the 
negro vote had practically been sup- 
pressed. The fact was perfectly well 
known. The South was unanimous 
against any interference which would 
once more tend to restore the negro to 
political importance. Over the proposed 
bill, therefore, the fight was certain to 
be acrimonious and protracted. It was 
believed that the minority, by making use 
ot filibustering tactics, by introducing 
dilatory motions and by demanding the 
roll-call upon each of these, could wear 
out the majority and thus prevent the 
passage of the bill. By refusing to vote, 
the Democrats could, under the existing 
rules, prevent a quorum of the House 
unless practically all the Republican 
members should be present. Speaker 
Reed and his party friends decided to 
thwart all such obstructions. They drew 
up and adopted a set of rules empowering 
the Speaker to refuse to entertain motions 
which were obviously intended to delay 
the business of the House, and also to 
“count a quorum,”’—meaning by this that 
the Speaker could direct the Clerk of the 
House to record as “present and not vot- 
ing” all members who were actually there 
and who refused to answer to their names 
at roll-call. 

It required strong nerves and absolute 
presence of mind to enforce these rules 
to the letter ; but Mr. Reed was fully equal 
to the task. The sessions of the House 
resembled pandemonium. Member after 
member on the Democratic side would 
rise and make motion after motion, 
shouting out the words at the top of their 
lungs; but the Speaker paid no more at- 
tention to them than if they had been 
miles away. While he counted his quo- 
rums, members sought to escape from 
the hall, but found that the doors were 
locked.* Then they raged up and down 


*Mr. Kilgore of Texas, popularly known as 
“Buck” Kilgore, gained a transient fame by 
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the aisles, denouncing the Speaker in un- 
measured language, yelling, shrieking, 
and pounding their desks, while the Re- 
publicans added to the din by cheering 
and whistling with delight. Passion 
waxed so hot that even the correspon- 
dents in the press-gallery shared in it, 
and many of them leaned over the railing, 
shaking their fists at the Speaker, and 
pouring forth a torrent of profanity 
which was quite inaudible amid the up- 
roar. Through it all, Mr. Reed sat tran- 
quilly in his chair, as serene as a summer 
morning, unheeding the torrents of de- 
nunciation which descended on him, while 
he would say slowly in his most exas- 
perating drawl: 

“When — the ex-ci-table gen-tle-man 
from Tex-as has come to or-der, the 
Chair will — rule— upon his point.” 

These tempestuous sessions continued 
day after day, and under the guidance of 
“Czar Reed,” as he was called, the Fed- 
eral Elections Bill ultimately passed the 
House. In the Senate, however, it died 
a natural death; because there existed in 
the upper House the right of unlimited 
debate ; and an alliance was formed be- 
tween the Democrats and a number of 
Republican Senators to prevent the pas- 
sage of the bill. There was, as a matter 
of fact, little desire in the North for its 
enactment into law. That the negro vote 
was suppressed throughout the Southern 
States was not denied; yet most fair- 
minded men had come to feel that the 
enfranchisement of the negro had been a 
grievous error; and no one liked to con- 
template even a partial return to the hide- 
ous scenes of the Reconstruction Period, 
when ape-like blacks had leagued them- 
selves with the vilest whites in a repulsive 
and disgraceful political orgy. 

Under the Reed rules were passed the 
Dependent Pension Bill, already men- 
tioned, a bill for the admission of Idaho 
and Wyoming as new States, and bills to 
repeal the Bland-Allison Act and to sub- 
stitute in its place the so-called Sherman 
Silver Law. This last provided that 
thereafter the Government should pur- 
chase every month 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver, and issue against this bullion, up to 
its full value, legal tender notes redeem- 


kicking down the door and making his escape 
at one of these sessions. 
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able on demand in silver dollars. As the 
genesis and the operation of this new law 
will be discussed more fully in a subse- 
quent chapter, it may be passed over here 
without especial comment. The most im- 
portant legislation of the session was a 
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new tariff bill, framed by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, of which the Chair- 
man was Mr. William McKinley of Ohio. 
The passage of this bill marked a new 
stage in the development of protective 
legislation in the United States. 
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II.—CAROLYN WELLS 


7 ERHAPS the best solu- 

ation of the problem how 

ato be happy though lit- 

merary, is found in the 
ff: fa): reading of one’s daily 
ee ——_-47, a mail. Aside from the edi- 
mannan torial acceptances, which 
prove the merit of one’s own work, aside 
from editorial rejections, which often 
prove the same thing, there is such a 
variety of strange and unexpected mis- 
sives, that the sensation is much like that 
of a child investigating his Christmas 
stocking. To classify one’s unsolicited 
screeds is not difficult. 

My experience has proved that letters 
from strangers always ask for something 
without offering a return; or offer some- 
thing without asking a return ; or propose 
an exchange. 

Perhaps the first class is the least an- 
noying. It seems to be a fact that the 
mute, inglorious Milton thinks the 
Milton who has crept into print owes him 
a living. 

I recently received from an elderly and 
estimable clergyman an epic, which was 
Miltonic, at least in its extent. 

The naive divine stated that as he had 
no literary reputation, he wished me to 
read his poem and write a eulogium up- 
on it, signed with my name, which, he de- 
clared, would insure its acceptance by any 
first-class publisher. 

Although sorry to prick such a large 
bubble, I was obliged to inform him that 
a disciple of the cap and bells was all 
unfitted to judge the merits of a serious 
work, covering sixty closely typewritten 
pages. Another assured soul sent a bud- 


get of doggerel with a notice to the effect 
that since I had acknowledged in a pub- 
lished interview my indebtedness to 
Authors Who Have Helped Me, common 
humanity demanded that I should help 
other strugglers. As the help required 
was nothing more nor less than the im- 
mediate placing of the doggerel with the 
best editors at the highest rates, I was 
obliged to demur. 

A summary appropriation of my name, 
without permission, is an interesting 
phase of this attitude. I recently received 
from the editor of a well-known maga- 
zine a letter which had been sent to him 
from a Western city. The letter con- 
tained a contribution of impossible verses 
and was signed with my name. The 
name, however, was enclosed in quotation 
marks, and the writer’s real name and 
address frankly, though obscurely, scrib- 
bled in a corner of the sheet. Presum- 
ably she merely wished to use my name 
as a nom de plume, which was, of course, 
a subtle bit of flattery. 

A variation of this style of compliment 
was found in a letter from a young 
woman of New York City. She enclosed 
a short story which she had adapted from 
one of my books. So complete was the 
adaptation that she had retained the plot, 
the plan and even the jests and wording, 
changing only the proper names and 
locality. This composition, she calmly 
informed me, she sent for my perusal and 
amendment; for, she said, she felt sure 
that after such clever additions and alter- 
ations as I could make she could readily 
place it for publication! 

An unwelcome type of letters to which 
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HOW ONE CORRESPONDENT ADDRESSED MISS WELLS 


feminine authors are subjected are those 
of the Admiring Young Man. 

And yet, though nine-tenths of these 
are mawkishly sentimental, and often un- 
grammatical and illiterate, yet there is 
occasionally a grain of wheat among the 
chaff, and the tenth writer proves to be 
interesting and congenial. 

Indeed, I am quite willing to confess 
that some half-dozen or more of my 
real friends of to-day first introduced 
themselves to me through the mail. Re- 
cently I received an epistle beginning 
thus: 


I have often wondered what kind of super- 
fools and idiots wrote letters to notables who 
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were strangers to them. Now I know, for 
I am one of them. The experience of being 
or achieving what you have always detested 
verbally and inwardly, is rather a novel one to 
me, etc., etc. 


This overture brought about a most 
pleasant acquaintance, for which I have 
already had cause to bless my letter-box. 

Another audacious stranger favoured 
me with his preconceived notion of my 
working methods. He wrote: 


I picture thus the manner of your average 
day. You wake. “Ha,” you say, “to-day will 
I write much nonsense. I will sit at my big 
desk and jingle a few lines—just enough to 
keep in practice. Then I will dash off a bur- 
lesque novel, a short story for girls, a shorter 
story for boys, write divers letters to members 
of the Mermaid Club, call on Mrs. Prunes 
who has such a lovely kitten, browse at the 
bookshops and lunch at the club. Afterward 
I will call on seven hundred and eighty thou- 
sand publishers and leave each a few manu- 
scripts. By that time I must run to the 
matinee. Then I will have tea with Oliver 
Herford and talk over the illustrations for 
the forthcoming ninety-four books, then I will 
catch the 5.22 ferry from the Twenty-third 
Street station and go home to Rahway.” ¢ 


So nearly right did he guess my aver- 
age daily performance that I was fain to 
learn more of him—and did. 

The following letter is from a young 
Japanese poet, who afterward became 


HOW THE CORRESPONDENT SIGNED HERSELF 
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rather well known in literature. Its 
broken English has a charm of its own. 


Dear Miss Carotyn WELLS: Would you 
like to perdon me who takes the liberty to 
write to you?—Believing that you are one of 
my friends (Don’t be affraid with my bold- 
ness!), although I know not you entirely, I 
have heard of the little of you through Mr. 

since then—that’s no matter. You in- 
deed being such nice lady to write about me 
oftentime, so I am compelled to be thankful 
with this poor disordered letter. I am —— 
——! Would you like to accept my thousand 
thankfulness to you?—I hope that you are so 
kind to appreciate with me. Of cause I have 
no any other desire with this missive, but to be 
thankful to you for such kindness indeed. I 
hope that—so you would like to be a friend to 
a young stranger to this continent—a poor 
Japanese student. Would you perdon me who 
takes the liberty to write to you? 

I am ever yours sincerely, 


Yonge NocucuHt. 
1oth Feb., ’97. 


SAUSALITE, CALIFORNIA, 
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P.S. You need not to tell to Mr. Burgess 
that I wrote to you.—I hope not also. 


My Dear Miss CARoLyn WELLS: I am very 
glad hearing from you. I have read your let- 


A TALENTED MINOR POET 


ter of April 20 yesterday, as I was away from 
my cottage taking a trip for great Yosemite 
Valley at the heart of mighty Sierras. I came 
back here to Oakland after about two weeks’ 
pilgrim. Such grand place where I long to 
see and appreciate! Although I could not have 
so-much appreciation anyway, I am just now 
coming to understand how majestic she is. I 
am in these days resting at the heights of Oak- 
land in the garden of Joaquin Miller. I hope 
that you will write me in Oakland, as I am not 
there or I will not be there in Sausalite, in 
future. Of cause I am not yet settled, but 
I will stay for a little while at this beautiful 
heights looking afar such serene Golden Gate 
Bay rising the sea-blue heaven evermore. I 
am sorry very much that I could not write you 
before telling I have verily much loves to hear 
from you. I am, indeed, 
Yours truly, 

- Yone N. 

What day is it to-day? it is Wednesday any- 
how. 


Probably because I follow the trade of a 
jingler, I receive many effusions in more 
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PEN PICTURE OF A POPULAR PUBLISHER 


or less clever verse. The subjoined is a 
fair specimen, and if I thought this paper 
would reach the eyes of any or all of the 
kind young poets who have sent me 
waste-baskets full of similar rhymes, 
I would like to take this occasion to thank 
them en masse. Life is really too short 
to admit of individual acknowledgment, 
and, as a facetious Bostonian stranger 
wrote me: 


I suppoge you have so many effewgions sent 
you, that it’s less than one that you remember 
to ten that you forget. 


Cuicaco, July 12, 1902. 

Carolyn Wells, with Yours Truly, to wit: with 
me 

You have done well, for you’ve made a big hit 
with me; 

Westernly speaking, you surely are It with me, 

Humour incarnate, whose friendship dispels 

Cares of this world and reflections how sad 
it is! 

Yours is a spirit that makes me feel glad it is 

Saturday, so I can scribble. Though bad it is 

What is the difference, Carolyn Wells? 

This my reality— 

Nonsensicality— 

Your immortality— 

Our cap and bells. 

’Nuf of this rot to-day, 

More again—not to-day. 

It’s too—wow !—nort to-day 

Carolyn Wells! 


And from another rhymester came a 
toy escritoire, completely furnished with 
tiny appointments, accompanied by these 
lines : 


To THE CAROLLIN’ WELLS. 


Oh, girl of the wisdom and wit, 

Here’s a nice little “Author’s-own’”’ kit. 
Won’t you christen it—do/— 
With some neat billet-doux 

Write to me? This once let me be “IT”! 
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Your nonsense is not even sense, 

And your sense you know how to condense. 
Yet, allow me to state, 
That your sense is first-rate 

And your non-sense is simply immense! 


This is less flattering : 


P.S.—Well, well, Carolyn Wells, Princess 
Perilla the weaver of shells, mistress of epi- 
gram, satire and wit, simile, metaphor, sally 
and skit; brilliant epistoler, slinger of ink, well 
on sensation, formality’s sink, first-born of 
fantasy, wedded to grace, the devil can’t head 
you when you set the pace,—what has come 
over you, I’d like to know, why have you fallen 
so hard and so low? I haven’t a doubt that 
you couldn’t do better but you’ve sent to me 
a most commonplace letter; hopelessly, horri- 
bly, foolishly flat, what do you say, now, your 
highness, to that! 


But I started this paper with a coherent 
plan of composition, and I have drifted 
far away. I meant to treat first of the 
letters from unknown correspondents 
who ask for some favour—criticism, liter- 
ary assistance, autograph, photograph, 
book-plate or books, without return of any 
sort; often without even return postage. 
Worse than these, however, are those who 
offer something without asking a return. 
The offerings are often frank compli- 
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ments or criticisms, and unintelligent ad- 
vice. Or they are free bestowals of plots, 
incidents or characters for the author’s 
literary use. Again they are books or 
other material gifts, which compel a 
grateful, if mendacious, acknowledgment. 

The third-class correspondents have a 
businesslike desire to exchange. 

Many a volume from the precious com- 
plimentary lot sent me by my publisher 
have I been obliged to send away in ex- 
change for an unwanted autographed 
copy of a contemporary’s work. 

But though I receive many letters from 
people not personally known to me, they 
are frequently signed with names which 
may be found between the red covers of 
Who’s Who. 

These letters are usually worth while, 
and it is a real delight to find in my mail 
a personal note from one with whom I 
have hitherto associated only in a maga- 
zine index. One of the most charming 
women in America, whose books often 
head the “Six Best Selling” list, wrote 
me recently : 


I’m green with envy over your portrait in 
Tue BookMAN. It seems to me you are little 
(if any) more beautiful than I, but you ap- 
pear so! 


Another woman writer of real litera- 
ture sent me a most acceptable note of 
personal appreciation, and considerately 
added : 


This requires no acknowledgment, unless 
you choose. I only wanted you to know. 


Another interesting note writer is one 
of our best known Minor Poets. 

His letters are gems of poetic prose, 
but as he has now remarked three times 
(quite unconscious of the fact that he was 
repeating himself), “I am one whom 
there are very few to praise, and none at 
all to love.” I can’t help thinking his bid 
for sympathy a bit stereotyped. (N. B. 
I would like to compare notes with other 
recipients of the wailings of this poet 
soul.) Another writer of humorous 
verse, one more nearly in my own class, 
sent the following, which naturally 
brought about a personal acquaintance. 


Fanwoop, N. J. (six miles from Rahway), 
December 2, 1901. 
My Dear Miss WeEtts: Why, how funny 
that looks! Never imagined that you were Miss 
Wells until this minute. If any one had asked 
me if I knew a Wells who wrote I'd have said 
“No,” promptly. You are just as much Caro- 
lyn Wells as our animal friend is Seton- 
Thompson. Oh, good heavens, I forgot. He 
isn’t any more. Only had been three hundred 
years anyhow, so I don’t wonder he changed 
such a ridiculously transient name as that. 
And since I live so near you, mayn’t I come 
over on my wheel some day and see how you 
work? 


‘ANCHOR: 
“LINE: 
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I’ve just returned from a week’s trip, during 
which I gave my lecture on “Unnatural His- 
tory; or, Animals That Are Never Seen,” illus- 
trated with animals of my own imagining. 
This was written and drawn years before 
Oliver Herford and you did those clever things 
in Life. Never thought of using them in pub- 
lic, but private friends seemed to like them so 
much that at last I tried them upon that some- 
what (but not overmuch) intelligent dog yclept 
Public and he wagged his tail and barked, so 
I have continued showing them and explain- 
ing them. One of them has a tree growing 
out of his head and at night he climbs up into 
the branches and roosts there. 

Hoping to hear from you— But wait, let 





FROM A CHILD ON THE DEATH OF HER FAVOURITE 
HEN 


me pay you a compliment. When I first began 
to notice your things I said to myself, “She’s 
my kind.” Now, if you knew me well you 
would see that that was a very Eiffel of a 


compliment, for I am frightfully conceited, 
without having the big head. 
Yours sincerely, 


Then there are the Hospitably Inclined 
Strangers. One punctilious gentleman 
from Cincinnati, while staying in New 
York, wrote: 

How delightful if I might invite you to 
luncheon, accompanied, of course, by a deaf 
aunt. But that I supdose would be entirely 
unconventional, unwarrantable and not to be 
discussed. 


In contrast to this is a Chicago youth, 
who sent me an invitation to dinner. 

As he received no response (not having 
enclosed a stamp), he wrote again, airily 
inquiring : 

When are you coming to have your meal- 
ticket punched? 


So much for the Westerners. 

The microbe that causes these tnso- 
licited epistles is no respecter of ages. 
One anti-Osler gentleman writes: 


My eldest grandson has often laughed over 
your harmonious, humorous verses; but the 
lad has yet much to learn before he can ap- 
proximate the appreciation of 

Your obedient servant, 





While a five-year-old infant writes: 


Your book is lovly. i hav read it all over 
the hous. i think you ar the smartest woman 
I no. 


Among the humorous letters I receive 
are often editorial responses from the 
makers of wise and important periodicals. 




















One of the thirty-five-cent editors wrote 
thus, after reading a foolish contribution 
I had sent him: 


September 9, 1903. 

Dear Miss WEtts: I feel so foolish after 
reading these that I can’t go home to my 
family, for I haven’t any to go home to! 

I know it is foolish to write you thus and 
foolish to decline these, but you are responsible. 
I dare take no risks, for, as the proverb says: 
“A fool and his firm’s money are soon parted.” 
Isn’t that regular tomfoolishness? See what 
you've done. 

Yours with foolish regrets, 





Another thus apologises for delay in 
publication : 


If you are moved to disgust at the slowness 
of publication in this leader and guide to 
American literary cultivation, pray remember 
the words of the poick: 

Speak gently to the editor— 
Forgive him all his sins; 

He always finds his must-leave-outs 
More than his can-get-ins. 


As always, yours very sincerely, 








But even more delightful than verses 
or jests are the little illustrations that 
often accompany the text of letters. One 
who has reached the ultimate in the draw- 
ing of kittens sent me this hasty sketch. 
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Following he said: 


I send you a wreath of kittens. If I were 
a poet I would write a poem about how I 
walked in the kitten-garden, and found a kit- 
ten-tree; and gathered all the kits to make 
this kitten-wreath for thee. 


Later the same genius wrote, under 
this characteristic address: 





TIVE SF 
eS aS Ae 


Do you remember the kitten-wreath I sent - 


you once? That was a great kitten year. Now 
the trees are bare, and only one little kitten 
have I been able to shake down for you. 


I sent thee once a kitten-wreath,— 
Now ail the trees are bare; 

And I can scarcely find enough 
To make a kittoniére. 





THE KITTONIERE 
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I send you the kittoniére, and hope that 
next year will be brighter and more kittenful. 


And by way of an appropriate tail-piece 








THE 


aS ea HE word editor as ap- 
: a plied to the conductors 
Sof magazines and news- 
Bpapers is rapidly be- 
gacoming a mere courtesy 
title; for the powers and 
— aaa functions formerly exer- 
cised by editors, properly so called, are 
being more and more usurped by the 
capitalist proprietor. There are not a few 
magazines where the “editor” has hardly 
more say in the acceptance of a manu- 
script than the contributor who sends it 
in. Few are the editors left who uphold 
the magisterial dignity and awe with 
which the name of editor was wont to 
be invested. These survive owing chiefly 
to the prestige of long service, and even 
they are not always free from the en- 
croachments of the new method. The 
proprietor still feels the irksome necessity 
of treating their editorial policies with 
respect, though secretly chafing for the 
moment when they shall give place to 
more manageable, modern tools. 

The “new” editor, in fact, is little more 
than a clerk doing the bidding of his pro- 
prietor, and the proprietor’s idea of edit- 
ing is slavishly to truckle to the public 
taste—or rather to his crude conception 
of the public taste. The only real editors 
of to-day are the capitalist and the pub- 
lic. The nominal editor is merely an 


a 





office-boy of larger growth, and slightly 
larger salary. 

Innocent souls still, of course, imagine 
him clothed with divine powers, and 
letters of introduction to him are still 
sought after by the superstitious be- 
ginner. Alas! the chances are that the 
better he thinks of your MS. the less likely 
is it to be accepted by—the proprietor ; 
for Mr. Snooks, the proprietor, has de- 
cided tastes of his own, and a peculiar 
distaste for anything remotely savouring 
of the “literary.” His broad editorial 
axiom is that a popular magazine should 
be everything and anything but—“litera- 
ture.” For any signs of the literary 
taint he keeps open a stern and ever- 
watchful eye, and the “editor” or “edi- 
torial assistant”—to make a distinction 
without a difference—whom he should 
suspect of literary leanings has but a 
short shrift. Mr. Snooks is seldom much 
of a reader himself. His activities have 
been exclusively financial, and he has 
drifted into the magazine business as he 
might have drifted into pork or theatres 
—from purely financial reasons. His 
literary needs are bounded on the north 
by a detective story, and on the south by 
a scientific article. The old masters of 
literature are as much foolishness to him 
as the old masters of painting. In short, 
he is just a common, ignorant man with 


= BEST COPY 
I would like to offer this clever portrait 
of the Present Scribe, known in certain 
circles as the Princess Perilla: 
Carolyn Wells. 
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money invested in a magazine; and who 
shall blame him if he goes on the prin- 
ciple that he who pays the piper calls the 
tune. When he starts in, he not in- 
frequently begins by entrusting his maga- 
zine to some young man with real edi- 
torial ability and ambition to make a 
really good thing. This young man 
gathers about him a group of kindred 
spirits, and the result is that after the 
publication of the second number Mr. 
Snooks decides to edit the magazine him- 
self, with the aid of a secretary and a few 
typewriters. His bright young men 
hadn’t understood “what the public wants” 
at all. They were too high-toned, too 
“literary.” What the public wants is 
short stories and pictures of actresses; 
and the short stories, like the actresses, 
must be no better than they should be. 
Even short stories when they are master- 
pieces are not “what the public wants.” 
So the bright young men go into outer 
darkness, sadly looking for new jobs, and 
with its third number Snooks’s Monthly 
has fallen into line with the indistin- 
guishable ruck of monthly magazines, 
only indeed distinguishable one from the 
other by the euphonious names of their 
proprietors. 

Now, a proprietor’s right to have his 
property managed according to his own 
ideas needs no emphasising. The sad 
thing is that such proprietors should get 
hold of such property. It all comes, of 
course, of the modern vulgarisation of 
wealth. Time was when even mere 
wealth was aristocratic, and its posses- 
sion, more or less, implied in its posses- 
sors the possession, too, of refinement and 
culture. The rich men of the past knew 
enough to encourage and support the 
finer arts of life, and were interested in 
maintaining high standards of public 
taste and feeling. Thus they were ca- 
pable of sparing some of their wealth for 
investment in objects which brought them 
a finer kind of reward than the financial. 
Among other things, they understood 
and respected the dignity of literature, 
and would not have expected an editor to 
run a literary venture in the interests of 
the illiterate. The further degradation of 
the public taste was not then the avowed 
object of popular magazines. Indeed— 
strange as it sounds nowadays—it was 
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rather the education than the degrada- 
tion of the public taste at which the 
editor aimed, and in that aim he found 
the support of intelligent proprietors. 

To-day, however, all this is changed. 
Wealth has become democratic, and it is 
only here and there in its traditional pos- 
sessors that it retains its traditional aris- 
tocracy of taste. As the commonest man 
can be a multi-millionaire, so the com- 
monest man can own a magazine, and 
have it edited in the commonest fashion, 
for the common good. 

As a result, the editor’s occupation, in 
the true sense, will soon be gone. There 
is, need one say, no lack to-day of men 
with real editorial individuality—but edi- 
torial individuality is the last thing the 
capitalist proprietors want. It is just 
that they are determined to stamp out. 
Therefore, your real editor must either 
swallow his pride and submit to ignorant 
dictation, or make way for the little band 
of automatic sorters of manuscript, 
which, as nine tailors make a man, now- 
adays constitute a sort of composite 
editor under the direction of the pro- 
prietor. 

With the elimination of editorial in- 
dividuality, necessarily follows elimina- 
tion of individuality in the magazine. 
More and more, every day, magazines are 
conforming to the same monotonous 
type; so that, except for name and cover, 
it is impossible to tell one magazine from 
another. Happily one or two—rari 
nantes in gurgito vasto—survive amid the 
democratic welter; and all wh@have at 
heart not only the interests of fiterature, 
but the true interests of the public taste, 
will pray that they will have the courage 
to maintain their distinction, unseduced 
by the moneyed voice of the mob—a dis- 
tinction to which, after all, they have 
owed, and will continue to owe, their suc- 
cess. The names of these magazines will 
readily occur to the reader, and as they 
occur he cannot but reflect that it was just 
editorial individuality and a high stan- 
dard of policy that made them what they 
are, and what, it is ardently to be hoped, 
they will still continue to be. Plutus 
and Demos are the worst possible editors 
for a magazine ; and in the end, even, the 
best always makes the most money. 

Richard Le Gallienne. 
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a F the truth is, that the 
Bprentest joy for a man 
in middle life is to have 
i realised the ambitious 
Adreams of his youth, 
Rg Chartran must be con- 
HM tent. In spite of his fam- 
7 Toltion, , aa the very strength 
of his vocation and the personality of 
his talents, he has won a high place 
among the portrait painters of our time. 
His father was Councillor at the Court 
of Appeals of Besancon (the birthplace 
of Victor Hugo), where he was born 
on the twentieth day of July, eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine. At home they 
wanted him to become a lawyer or to 
devote himself to a military career. A 
curious detail may be noticed in his 
family’s origin : he is the nephew of Gen- 
eral Chartran, executed during the Res- 
toration, on account of his imperialistic 
tendencies; and through his mother, he 
descends from Count Theobald Dillon, 
murdered at Lille by his own troops, in a 
panic which occurred during the great in- 
vasion in 1792. At any rate, no artistic 
heredity seemed likely to turn him 
toward the study of zsthetics and the love 
of painting; but nothing prevented his 
inclination from growing and becoming, 
day by day, more irresistible. 

As a bay at the lycée of his native 
town, he sketched the profiles of his mas- 
ters. Then, when he was older, he went 
to Paris in order to devote himself en- 
tirely to study, and when eighteen years 
of age he attended the classes of Cabanel. 
In this atelier he soon began to attract 
attention by the boldness of his touch 
and the finish of his execution. 

In 1871 he made the portrait of the 
Archbishop of Paris in his official robes 
and on his catafalque. This dignitary’s 
(Monseigneur  d’Arbois) body had in 
fact just been exhumed in order to re- 
ceive the last honours; he had perished 
tragically during the disorders of the 
Commune. The painting made such an 
impression on public opinion that no one 
was surprised to see Chartran win the 
“Grand Prix de Rome,” in 1877. He was 





then in full possession of those qualities 
which won for him recognition as one 
of the leaders of the New School. He 
practised every kind of painting with 
equal success, and his decorations were 
not less appreciated than his Tableaux 
de genre or his landscapes. However, 
his preference was always toward por- 
trait painting. In France every states- 
man, every aristocratic woman, every 
renowned artist, in other words the in- 
tellectual “élite” of the nation wanted to 
be represented by the young painter. 
Thus, in different. exhibitions one can 
see the portraits of President Carnot, 
the Princess of Saxony, Mounet Sully, of 
the Académie, Emma Calvé, Marquis de 
Reverseaux, the Ambassador to Vienna, 
the Duchess of Rohan and her daughter 
and the Marquis de Montesquion. 
Many are forgotten in this list of por- 
traits, but there is one above all which 
deserves special mention; that of Pope 
Leo XIII. 

Only a psychologist like Chartran has 


“been able to give the predecessor of Pius 


X. in his real expression. He caught the 
subtle and at the same time decided char- 
acter of the Pope, whose discreetness and 
prudence exercised from the Vatican a 
world-wide pacific influence during the 
most trying times. 

From the painting we feel the refined 
intellect behind which were hidden such 
bold thoughts and deep feelings of reali- 
ties, and it seems that the long, thin body 
would still come back to life by supreme 
effort of intelligence and will. All these 
details which appear in mutual contradic- 
tion Chartran has unveiled for the his- 
torian of the future. That is his master- 
piece; for speaking from a_ technical 
point of view, Leo XIII. was considered 
by all very hard to portray, 

The list of his portraits of Americans 
is a long one. Before he came to this 
country in 1893, at the request of the 
Belmont family, he had already painted 
in France the portrait of James Gordon 
Bennett. 

The following anecdote shows his 
taste for work. A rich business man of 
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Chicago presented himself one day at 
Chartran’s studio and asked him to make 
his portrait. “What will it require?” 
asked the visitor. Chartran, thinking 
that he referred to the price of the pic- 
ture, stated his terms. “That is not what 








I mean,” said the Chicagoan, “I simply 
want to know how long it will take.” 
“Well,” replied Chartran, “it depends, 
—perhaps five or six days.” The Chica- 
goan was so much astonished that Char- 
tran, catching the humour of the situa- 
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tion, worked so rapidly that he finished 
with his subject and delivered the por- 
trait in forty-eight hours. 

He has had many similar experiences. 
He finds here many diversified types of 
beauty, and is said greatly to admire the 





independent air and robust bearing of the 
American woman. As for the men, he 
finds many examples of physical force 
and there is no lack of models for his 
brush. Thus he has portrayed many of 
the well-known people of the New 
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CHARTRAN 


World. The most important of these 
works are the portraits of President Mc- 
Kinley, President Roosevelt and _ his 


family, Admiral Dewey, M. H. Siegfried, 
Mr. Root, Secretary of War, Mr. Shaw, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Knox, 
Attorney-General, Mr. Roebling, builder 
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of the Brooklyn Bridge, Andrew Car- 
negie, and many others. 

Among the portraits of women are 
those of Mrs. Roosevelt and her daughter, 
reproductions of which accompany this 
article, of Mrs. Clarence Mackay, Mrs. 
and Miss Sloane, and of Mrs. George 
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Gould. There is not the space to analyse 
the particular traits of each. Wishing 
simply to say a few words of Cardinal 
Gibbons’s picture, I believe it to be one of 
his best executed here; of a powerful 
style, of an irreproachable balance, it is 
really the human document required by 
the English School, which demands that 
a painter unveil the soul, the thoughts 
and the hidden elements of beings. The 


RECENT 


foe REVIEWER who has 
Skept his taste for books 
:¢ # must often be tempted to 
os # neglect his specific duty 
d oN fap for some home-made 
Lager generalisation or remi- 
Pommtein a “iniscence. The present 
writer has a weakness for harking back 
from new books to those which have 
but just ceased to be new. A book two 
or three years old is no longer much 
talked about by publishers and reviewers. 
It is in a state of limbo, and criticism 
seldom takes the trouble even to pray for 
its soul. This is a pity. The attention 
of people who read reviews, granted that 
there are such people, is sure to be riveted 
on the latest books, and yet it cannot 
reasonably ignore such of the next-but- 
latest as have really “made good.” All 
which means that in saying even a little 
about recent amusing verse we may find 
it quite out of the question to confine our- 
selves to books of the season. 

Let us say “amusing” lest we be irri- 
tated by the word humour, that red rag 
to every critic of spirit, into mere dis- 
course. We have in mind nothing more 
pretentious than a word about certain 
books of familiar verse, of parody, and 
of burlesque of one sort or other. It is 
pleasant to see that in our familiar verse 
we are getting rid of the French manner, 
which was so sedulously cultivated a 
short generation ago. Sophomores no 
longer imitate Mr. Dobson, who has 
indeed almost ceased to imitate himself. 
The more robust, not to say crude, taste 
of this bumptious young century prefers 
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contrasts of colours are striking and their 
effects are powerful. 

I should also mention the picture pre- 
sented by Mr. H. C. Frick to the National 
Government. It represents the signing 
of the Peace Protocol after the war with 
Spain. This work of an entirely differ- 
ent style shows another side of Char- 
tran’s art. 

J. Francis L’Espigarie de Tessan. 


AMUSING VERSE 


a Barrack-Room Ballad, or even an 
Absent-Minded Beggar, to all the ron- 
deaux and triolets going or gone. Let us 
smash all the china-shops, patrician or aca- 
demic. Arcadia, Belgravia—let them be 
terre incognite to us. What have we to 
do with a Lyra Elegantiarum, or a Bothie 
of Tober-na-vuolich? Aren’t we busy 
enough with our radium, our murder- 
trials, our imperialism, and what-not, 
without being bothered with the learned 
prettiness of these rhyming fellows? 
They don’t amuse us, and there is noth- 
ing more to say about it. Moreover, the 
frontiers of Bohemia seem to have grown 
more remote and dim during the past few 
years. We are plain blunt men in decent 
business suits, and we have an equal dis- 
trust of fops and of rowdies. For 
Heaven’s sake let us have a poetry of real 
life: we have had enough of this “paint- 
ing the thing as it isn’t for the God of 
things as they ain’t.”” Give us a poetry 
that, among other things, is not too good 
for advertising breakfast food. 

But we must not be too hard on our- 
selves. There are signs of renewed 
activity in such freer forms of familiar 
verse as Byron and Landor cultivated. 
Mr. Lewis’s Gawayne and the Green 
Knight, now a year or so old, is a happy 
jeu d’esprit in the familiar narrative style. 
It is handicapped for the present genera- 
tion by its form ; but its couplets are quite 
blameless of the eighteenth century see- 
saw to which even Dr. Holmes clung. 
Otherwise these “light changes rung on 
a fantastic theme,” as the poet calls his 
cantos, are nowise dated by their matter 
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or manner; unless we might have 
guessed them the recreation of some 
gentleman of leisure writing in one or 
the other Cambridge say fifty years ago. 
They have the tone of unaffected inti- 
macy, at once well-bred and confidential, 
which is, after all, rather too rare in this 
strenuous day of ours. We may sniff at 
such old-fashioned phrases as “polite 
letters,” and the “humanities,” but the 
commodities for which they stand have 
not vanished from the face of the earth 
because Kipling has sneered at them and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has taken their name 
in vain. Gawayne and the Green Knight 
is—must it be confessed ?—a sort of alle- 
gory. We may hasten to get done with 
it by quoting a few lines suggestive of 
its flavour in lighter passages. The poet 
discovers that he has been guilty of a 
moral discursus, and apologises in 
parenthesis : 


There’s anticlimax for you! Most provoking, 

Just when you thought that I was only joking, 

Or idly fingering the poet’s laurel, 

To find my story threatens to be moral. 

But as for morals, though in verse we scout 
them, 

In life we somehow can’t get on without them; 

So if I don’t insert a moral distich 

Once in a while, I can’t be realistic. 


If to our reluctant taste there is some- 
thing bordering upon the facetious in 
such asides, we shall do well to turn back 
to Byron, Lowell, and Holmes, in whose 
work, since it chances to be respectably 
aged or aging, we commend similar pas- 
sages. These survivals, as the instances 
of Lamb and Landor suggest, and as, by 
Professor Wendell’s sufficiently explicit, 
if not sufficiently proved, showing, most 
American writing attests, are not neces- 
sarily valueless because they chance to 
be belated, 

Mr. Charles Henry Webb’s verses are 
entirely lyrical, and are, for verses, pretty 
well known. They have been sufficiently 
“successful” (we do not suppose there 
was a fortune in them) to show that 
good familiar poetry may still hope for 
a respectable audience. Vagrom Verse 
appeared long enough ago to win praise 
from Lowell and Holmes. The poet was 
then (in 1888) fifty-five years old, and 
had been till that time known mainly as 
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a prose-writer of fertility if not quite of 
distinction. The distinction of his verse 
is undeniable, especially in his second 
collection, published not long ago, called 
With Lead and Line. He does not pro- 
duce what Mr. Stedman, with the Dobson 
school in mind, called“patrician rhymes.” 
He does not appear to work by artifice, 
or to be especially conscious of the con- 
sideration of “good form” in the narrow 
sense. His verse is, by the same token, 
the more hearty and human, an excellent 
product in what has been called “lyrical 
comedy.” He sings the praises of all 
women, including his wife, and has a 
good-humoured shy at most men, includ- 
ing himself. The remarkable thing is, 
that with all his love of banter and all 
his lavishness of sentiment, he should so 
often attain that perfection of the inti- 
mate manner, simplex munditiis, which 
was the more obvious birthright of a 
Meleager or a Landor. As usual, we are 
helpless to explain the secret of this 
poetic “rightness.” There is that con- 
temporary of Mr. Webb’s who has called 
himself “Ironquill.” He also aspired to 
the familiar manner, and achieved popu- 
larity with the class of people which does 
not mind being slapped on the back and 
poked in the ribs. But his pseudonymi 
was fatally appropriate: he wrote as if 
with a crowbar against the side of a 
house. Naturally some persons had to 
notice the result; but it is pretty safe to 
venture the prediction that the recent 
reprint of his rhymes will have no suc- 
cessor. “Ironquill” would no doubt, 
missing the yawp, consider “John Paul” 
a mere philanderer. He treats the fair 
sex with robust Western unction: 


And as around our manly neck she throws 
Her dimpled arms with artless unconcern, 
And kisses us and asks us to be hern, 

And pats us on the jaw, do you suppose 
That we say “No,” grow frightened on the 

spot, 
And faint away? 
not. 

Young man, come West!—You’ve got a lot 

to learn. 


Well, we should reckon 


And here is Mr. Webb (“John Paul”), 
himself by no means an effeminate East- 
erner, but, as chances, a poet: 
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. « To love as yet thou hast not learned. 
What! sixteen years! Were it a week! 
But in less time have girls learned Greek; 
And in less time have eyes less blue 
Won hearts, yes, worlds,—and lost them too. 


For such verses there is, to be sure, 
no patriotic argument to make: they 
shamelessly remind us of those by no 
means up-to-date poets of the Greek 
Anthology. 

In earlier years Mr. Webb made some 
successful experiments in parody, a form 
which seems to have lost something of 
its popularity during the consulship of 
Dobson, but is now picking up, if we 
are to judge from-the amount of the 
current product. Here, moreover, is a 
portent in the form of a Parody An- 
thology, edited by Miss Carolyn Wells, 
herself an accomplished parodist. Such 
a book can hardly hope to satisfy in de- 
tail any individual lover of parody. The 
unaccountable thing to one such reader is 
that this collection contains absolutely 
nothing from the Rejected Addresses. 
Here is actually a section of Wordsworth 
parodies which fails to give honourable 
mention to those immortal Wordsworth- 
ian horses whose tails hung down behind. 
No doubt the standard of English versi- 
fied parody has risen since the day of 
that memorable, if not remembered, tour 
de force. As the authors admitted, the 
twenty years’ “run” of their effusion was 
due quite as much to its occasional quality 
as to its abstract merit. That a poetical 
competition should be connected with the 
reopening of a popular playhouse gave 
the best possible chance for a series of 
parodies. Yet Miss Wells’s omission re- 
minds us that the book is, for “the general 
public,” as dead now as most of the 
poets whom it hits off. In their essential 
quality those parodies are hardly to be 
excelled; they are imitations, not mere 
caricatures, as is attested by the tradition 
of Scott’s quandary as to whether he 
must not at some time have written the 
verses ascribed to him. Compared with 
such modern work as Owen Seaman’s 
they must be admitted to lack compact- 
ness and saliency. They drag a little 
now and then: there is not quite enough 
touch-and-go about them. The same 
thing is true of several of Calverley’s 
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parodies, and of almost all Swinburne’s, 
It is never true of Seaman’s. Readers 
of Punch are just now being amazed and 
delighted by the brilliant series of poeti- 
cal skits being put forth from time to 
time by Mr. Seaman; and they will look 
eagerly for the new volume of parodies, 
just announced as forthcoming from that 
master hand. It may be claimed quite 
seriously that this impersonator is the one 
writer of his day who is absolutely 
supreme in his field; he may fairly be 
called the greatest parodist that ever 
lived. His work will be ephemeral only 
as it deals now and then with poets who 
are doomed soon to be forgotten. It is 
hard to imagine him doing anything 
better than The Battle of the Bays. For 
the benefit of those who do not know that 
book at all, it will perhaps be safer to 
quote from the effective parody of Whit- 
man than from any of the subtler num- 
bers: 


I note the Manhattan boss leaving his dry- 
goods store and investing in a small Gatling- 
gun and a ten-cent banner; 

I further note the identity evolved out of 
forty-four spacious and thoughtful States; 

I note Canada as shortly to be merged in 
that identity; similarly Van Diemen’s Land, 
Gibraltar and Stratford-on-Avon; 

Briefly, I see Creation whipped! 


O ye Colonels! I am with you (I too am a 
Colonel and on the pension-list) ; 

I drink to the lot of you; to Colonels Cleve- 
land, Hitt, Vanderbilt, Chauncey M. Depew, 
O’Donovan Rossa, and the late Colonel 
Monroe; 

I drink an egg-flip, a morning-caress, an eye- 
opener, a maiden-bosom, a vermuth-cocktail, 
three sherry-cobblers and a gin-sling! 

Good old Eagle! 


Probably the best bit of American 
parody was written by the late H. C. 
Bunner—an experiment (happily re- 
printed in Miss Wells’s Anthology) a 
little similar to the Rejected Addresses. 
He gives five versions of “Home Sweet 
Home ;” those after Swinburne, Bret 
Harte and Whitman are naturally pretty 
broad; but the lines supposed to be 
written jointly by Goldsmith and Pope, 
and especially the version “as Austin 
Dobson might have translated it from 
Horace, if it had ever occurred to Horace 
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to write it,” are examples of the very 
finest kind of parody. Imagine this 
rondeau from the Sabine farm: 


At home alone, O Nomades, 

Although Macznas’ marble frieze 
Stand not between you and the sky, 
Nor Persian luxury supply 

Its rosy surfeit, find ye ease. 


Tempt not the far A<gean breeze ; 
With home-made wine and books that please, 
To duns and bores the door deny, 
At home, alone. 


Strange joys may lure. Your deities 
Smile here alone. Oh, give me these: 
Low eaves, where birds familiar fly, 
And peace of mind, and, fluttering by, 
My Lydia’s graceful draperies, 
At home, alone. 


Of late, American parodists seem 
almost to have confined themselves to 
Fitzgerald, the “great American Pote,” 
as he styled himself. Two new versions 
have just appeared, the work of writers 
well known to readers of amusing verse. 
Mr. Herford’s Rubdiydt of a Persian 
Kitten is excellent of its kind, and, as 
was to be expected, is reinforced by illus- 
trations quite as dainty and amusing as 
the verses. One picture shows the kitten 
with a paw on each side of a small stand- 
ing mirror: 

A secret Presence that my likeness feigns, 
And yet, quicksilver-like, eludes my pains— 
In vain I look for him behind the glass; 

He is not there and yet he still remains. 


It is the simpler form of adapted, or, if 
you like, garbled verse, but it is excel- 


lently rendered. Mr. Herford has hu- 
mour of the better kind; not so Mr. 
Gelett Burgess, whose Rubdiydt of 
Omar Cayenne is travesty rather than 
parody. But the inventor of the Goop 
pretends to nothing in the way of 
subtlety. There is but one Purple Cow 
and Mr. Burgess is its prophet. It re- 
mained for our practical age to make a 
cult of nonsense. Where Lewis Carroll 
and Edward Lear have led, what an 
army of the faithful have aspired to fol- 
low ; even the leader of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, with a cult of his own upon his 
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hands, was not above his limericks. Miss 
Wells’s book of parodies was preceded 
by a Nonsense Anthology. In that col- 
lection a proper conspicuousness was 
given to the most original nonsense- 
writer of this generation. Mr. Burgess’s 
Goops are, after all, a version of that 
classical German figure, Slovenly Peter ; 
but “Col. D. Streamer,” though analogies 
could doubtless be found, struck out what 
was practically a new vein in his Ruth- 
less Rhymes. They caught the public 
ear so promptly as to become a kind of 
legal conversational tender almost at 
once; so that “Little Willie, in his best 
of sashes,” and Aunt Eliza, and her me- 
morial filter, seem quite like lamented 
relatives to most of us. Misrepresentive 
Men is broad satire rather than nonsense, 
and certainly one of the most amusing 
books of its kind. The writer’s instinct 
for condensation makes it possible to 
choose from each of these flights a stanza 
or so which is better than the rest; for 
example the attention called to Roose- 
velt’s carte du jour in these lines: 


At 6 a.m. he shoots a bear, 
At 8 he schools a restless horse, 
From 10 to 4 he takes the air,— 
(He doesn’t take it all, of course;) 
And then at 5 o'clock, maybe, 
Some coloured man drops in to tea. 


Or this thumb-nail sketch of Paderewski: 


On concert platforms he performs, 

Where ladies (matrons, maids or misses) 
Surround his feet in perfect swarms 

And try to waft him fat, damp kisses; 
Till he takes refuge in his hair, 
And sits serenely smiling there. 


To the same general order of burlesque 
belonged the brilliant Grimm Tales Made 
Gay by the late Guy Wetmore Carryl. 
They are more compact than the /n- 
goldsby Legends, which in other -ways 
they strongly resemble: especially in 
quality of humour and ingenuity of 
metrical treatment. The best thing of 
the kind done since then seems to me to 
be a book of the present season by the 
author of the Love-Sonnets of a Hood- 
lum. Mr. Irwin’s Nautical Lays of a 
Landsman are a green spot in the desert 
of that unusually dull expanse of at- 
tempts at serious poetry which has con- 
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fronted the critical traveller this year. 
The Hoodlum poems showed Mr. Irwin’s 
mastery of the sonnet form and the 
Bowery dialect, and his subsequent 
parody of Omar strengthened one’s im- 
pression of his powers as a humourist in 
verse. The present book displays even 
more fully the versatility of his fancy 
and of his metrical skill. From the bare- 
ness of such mock-pathetic ballads as 
“Eberly’s Fair Young Bride” and “The 
Fate of the Cabbage Rose” to the com- 
plicated structure of “The Sailor’s Stove- 
pipe,” which is obviously after Kipling, 
and “The Deep-Sea Gudge,” as obvi- 
ously after Swinburne, the versifier is 
never at a loss for the right cadence and 
the right word. There is really nothing 
in such burlesque as this for long-faced 
rhymesters to condescend to. Mr. Swin- 
burne has just shown his sense of the 
respectability of humorous verse by giv- 
ing his parodies a place of honour in the 
first collected edition of his poetical work. 
Mr. Irwin might very properly, if he 
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should chance hereafter to turn his hanc 
to serious verse, give “The Deep-Sea 
Gudge” a place beside his version (not 
in the Bowery dialect) of the Tristram 
and Yseult legend, or, haply, his render 
ing into modern verse of what he per 
sonally takes to be the things as they are 
As for us who read, we ought to be able 
to be duly solemn over blank poetry about 
Men with Hoes, without quite sacrificing 
our right to be duly gay over such verses 
as Mr. Irwin’s A Grain of Salt; which 
seems to me, on the whole, the most emi- 
nent poem of the year: 


Of all the wimming doubly blest 
The sailor’s wife’s the happiest, 
For all she does is stay to home 
And knit and darn—and let ’im roam. 


Of all the husbands on the earth 
The sailor has the finest berth; 
For in ‘is cabin he can sit 

And sail and sail—and let ’er knit. 


H. W. Boynton. 
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wa) one who is familiar 
with the shorter tales 
Hof Tolstoy can fail to 
Syaremember the figure of 
weet Martuin Avdyeitch, the 
shoemaker, in the 


is, There God is also. The tale itself 
is a parable of charity, one of a group 
written deliberately as tracts for the Rus- 
sian people. But the part that refuses to 
be forgotten, long after the memory of 
the parable has faded, is the old shoe- 
maker himself, working daily in his hum- 
ble little basement shop, with its one nar- 
row window, through which he can see 
only the feet of the passers-by. Yet he 
knows them, one and all, by their shoes, 
since few pairs in that district have not 
at some time passed through his hands, 


to patch and stitch and half-sole; and 
from the quality of these shoes, from the 
way in which they have worn down at the 
heel, or out at the side, he judges the 
moods, the habits, the social condition of 
the wearers. In an allegoric sense, the 
world is largely made up of Martuin 
Avdyéitches, men who look out upon 
life through the narrow windows of 
their own particular trade or calling, 
never seeing quite the whole of their 
fellow-mortals, but only that particular 
side or segment that comes within the 
narrow angle of their experience. It is 
a commonplace of criticism, that our 
novelists often fail to give us char- 
acters which convince us that they are 
living, breathing human beings. It 
might be complained, with even more 
justice, that they fail to give us charac- 
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ters that are living, breathing grocers, or 
lawyers, or bank cashiers—men whose 
speech and actions and views of life are 
largely what they are because for a score 
of years they have weighed out sugar, or 
browbeaten witnesses, or handled untold 
millions of other people’s money; men 
who might have had a radically different 
story to record, had they elected to be- 
come tailors or doctors or mining engi- 
neers. The brewer does not necessarily 
carry with him an odour of hops, nor 
the tradesman eternally “talk shop” with 
friends and family; the conventional 
evening dress of to-day affords no hall- 
mark by which to distinguish between 
merchant, broker and college professor. 
And yet no man can follow a particular 
business or profession for many years 
without becoming a trifle warped, limited, 
prejudiced, robbed of some part of his 
earlier elasticity of judgment. And the 


novelist who neglects this fact, and fails 
to emphasise the trades and professions of 
his characters as a factor of structural 
importance, has fallen short of a truthful 
interpretation of life. 

A few years ago, M. Georges Pellissier 
wrote an interesting series of papers on 


the priest, the politician, the man of let- 
ters, and the like,in contemporary French 
fiction. A similar series, based upon the 
American novels of the day, would prob- 
ably be disappointing. One might easily 
make out a list of several score of lawyers, 
doctors, bankers, railroad men, in the 
stories that have appeared during the last 
five years. But an attempt to analyse 
these characters, and deduce from them 
anything in the nature of national types, 
would probably prove a flat failure. In 
nine cases out of ten one brings away the 
feeling that the novelist has chosen his 
hero’s vocation in life not from a convic- 
tion that it was the one vocation which a 
man of his hero’stemperament and attain- 
ments was fitted to follow, or from an 
equally strong conviction that fate would 
have forced his hero into that particular 
channel, whether he liked it or not, but 
simply because the poor man must have 
some visible means af support, and ac- 
cordingly is labelled with the first line of 
business that pops into his author’s head. 
It is not alone the genius in fiction who is 
hard to believe in. It takes a Tolstoy to 
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give us even a shoemaker who convinces 
us all the time that he is every inch a shoe- 
maker. 

It would be interesting, if one had the 
space and time, to study the vital signifi- 
cance which novelists of the first rank 
give to the particular niche that each of 
their characters is filling in the scheme 
of the world’s work. It is simply impos- 
sible to imagine a single one of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s men serving in any other sphere of 
human activity than that assigned to him. 
Even the much reviled Pyecroft is last- 
ingly labelled naval engineer. The oil 
and grime of the engine room exude in 
every phrase he utters. The picturesque 
ruffans that Joseph Conrad creates with 
such amazing fertility are similarly ce- 
mented to their respective livelihoods. 
The toil and hardship of years seem to 
have branded upon their foreheads the 
names of trader, sailor, thief or cutthroat, 
in writing that the whole world may read. 
Among our own writers, the sailors of 
Mr. Connolly and Morgan Robertson are 
first, last and always sailors ; the cowboys 
of Owen Wister, however much he may 
idealise them, are certainly nothing else 
than cowboys; while, if you should at- 
tempt to change the calling of any one of 
Frank Norris’s heroes, to make Mc- 
Teague other than a dentist, or Jadwin 
other than an operator in wheat, you 
would be robbing the structure of its very 
keystone. 

But if you turn to the group of voung 
American writers who are to-day doing 
good work in picturing the social life of 
town and city, especially in the Middle 
West, you will find that the distinctive 
mark which a man’s life work leaves up- 
on him is one of the points in which their 
touch is not yet sure. Elmore Elliott 
Peake offers a convenient illustration in 
his new volume, The 
House of Hawley. He 
has already done good 
work in The Darling- 
tons and The Pride of 
Tellfair; and his latest book is an even 
better example of the same sort of novel 
—a careful picture of average life in a 
small town in_ southern _ Illinois, 
drawn with a loving accuracy of minor 
detail, and pleasantly aglow with 
local colour, both physical and social, 


“The House 
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The plot is a good illustration of the 
way in which the oldest and most hack- 
neyed situations may become rejuvenated 
under a skilful touch. The substance 
of it may be given in one brief para- 
graph. A young girl, granddaughter 
of a fine old autocrat, gives her heart 
to a man whose politics happen to 
clash with those of her grandfather; 
and when it becomes evident that the 
obstinate old gentleman, who secretly 
suffers more than the girl herself from 
his opposition, will never yield, the young 
couple marry without his consent. The 
latter half of the book, picturing the old 
man secretly breaking his heart over the 
absence of the disobedient granddaughter, 
whose very name he obstinately refuses to 
have mentioned by any member of the 
household, is invested with no small dig- 
nity and pathos; and the final reconcili- 
ation, when the young wife’s first child is 
born, forms a fitting climax to a pleasant, 
well-sustained story. There is a whole- 
some womanliness about Mr. Peake’s 
heroines that makes them seem very con- 
vincing—far more convincing than his 
men, although old Major Hawley is a 
personage that you not only accept as 
real, but in the end become genuinely at- 
tached to. Most of the men, however, 
impress one as rather poor specimens of 
humanity. Christine Hawley’s father 
died with the shadow of the penitentiary 
hanging over him. Her cousin’s husband 
is a gambler and a drunkard; and Nor- 
man Colfax, the man who wins her in 
spite of her grandfather’s opposition, and 
whom the author evidently admires and 
wants the reader to admire with him, 
somehow leaves one with the impression 
that the old gentleman was right when he 
declared him vacillating, reckless and un- 
able to support a wife. Mr. Peake has 
seen fit to make Colfax a lawyer, although 
he fails to convince us that the young 
man had any legal talent. Apparently 
he spends most of his time dabbling in 
local politics, and squandering hissavings 
in unwise mining speculations. And 
when, after the family reconciliation, 
Major Hawley promptly turns all his 
legal business into Colfax’s hands, one is 
left with an uncomfortable suspicion that 
the old gentleman has not acted with his 
customary discretion. 
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To those who know Margaret Potter’s 
earlier works, such as /star of Babylon 
and The Flame-Gather- 
ers, her new story of con- 
temporary American life 
comes as a distinct sur- 
prise. Both in subject 
and treatment the book follows French 
models rather than Anglo-Saxon—one 
would say that she must have had in mind 
such books as Zola’s La Curée and Le 
Dernier Refuge of Edouard Rod. The 
story has the fault so frequently found 
when women handle sex problems; as 
though fearful of not being understood, 
it insists upon unsavoury details with an 
unnecessary and repellent frankness. 
Euphemistically summarised, the sub- 
stance of it is as follows: Virginia Mer- 
rill, a mere child, utterly ignorant of the 
significant facts of life, is married by a 
scheming mother to Van Studdiford, 
the millionaire plough manufacturer. 
In the whirl of preparations, the novelty 
of the trousseau and the wedding pres- 
ents, she has no time to think or to ask 
questions. It is only when actually 
started on her honeymoon, and 
seated opposite him in the dining- 
car, that she realises, with a_ shud- 
der of instinctive revolt, that this 
bald, red-faced man, who sucks in his 
soup with audible vigour, is her husband. 
In La Curée one recalls that there was a 
step-son who consoled Renée for the dis- 
illusions of a loveless marriage. In 
Margaret Potter’s book there is a cousin, 
Philip Atkinson. In both stories the 
audacious intrigue goes on under the very 
eyes of the husband, too absorbed in busi- 
ness cares even to note his wife’s indif- 
ference to him. But here the books part 
company. Some little trifle awakens Van 
Studdiford’s suspicion. With nothing 
definite to go upon, he first quarrels with 
his cousin, severs business connections 
and forbids him the house; then, fearing 
he has been unjust, reinstates Philip in 
the plough factory, but transfers him to 
the Sacramento branch; and then, when 
Philip surreptitiously returns and sus- 
picion becomes certainty, he takes his 
cousin for a morning drive and deliber- 
ately turns the horse in front of a limited 
express, putting their two lives into the 
hands of fate. And here comes the pre- 


“The Fire 
of Spring.” 
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posterous part of the story; the cousin is 
killed outright ; the husband escapes with 
a few bones broken ; a jury acquits him of 
all blame; and his wife, knowing him to 
have been at heart a murderer, comes at 
last to forgive and love him, just as he, 
knowing her infidelity, forgives and loves 
her. These closing pages do not need to 
be discussed ; one’s common sense simply 
refuses to accept them. For the rest, the 
book is irritatingly uneven. There are 
chapters which compel attention with 
their unexpected subtlety; there are 
others that read like a reminiscence of 
Ouida’s Moths. But perhaps the worst 
fault of the book is that it surfeits you 
with its atmosphere of clandestine meet- 
ings. In La Curée you are suffered to 
escape, every now and then, from the 
heavy fragrance of the boudoir into the 
vortex of the Bourse, the mad rush and 
scramble of the Parisian money market. 
In The Fire of Spring one longs in vain 
for any such relief. There is nothing 
very stimulating about ploughs; it is dif- 
ficult to imagine anything picturesque in 
their manufacture or distribution. Yet 
one would like to know something about 
an industry which has made the hero a 
millionaire. One resents the persistent 
silence about those ploughs. For all the 
part they play in the story, Van Studdi- 
ford might as well have made his millions 
in pork or pickles or the stock exchange. 

Fata Morgana, by André Castaigne, is 
a book over which there is bound to be 
a diversity of opinions. 
Unquestionably the plot 
is thin and the construc- 
tion faulty. But plot and 
construction are not the 
only things that go to make a readable 
book—certainly not when the author is 
an artist who has chosen to picture the 
Vie de Bohéme as he knows it; not the 
Bohemia that Murger knew and wrote 
about, with a charm that half a century 
has left unchanged, but the Latin Quarter 
of to-day that, in spite of all the changes 
which modern life has brought, is still in 
spirit essentially the same. Mr. Cas- 
taigne has put a great deal of the shim- 
mering charm of Paris into his pages, a 
great deal of its light laughter, its glitter, 
its effervescent gaiety; he has put also, 
one suspects, many personal memories, in 
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which was blended something of the sad- 
ness as well as the joy of living. Best of 
all, in the host of characters, strange, 
motley, some grotesque, and not a few of 
them oddly sympathetic, he has given us 
portraits that are unmistakably what they 
stand for—artists who are artists first, 
last and all the time; critics, poets, actors, 
acrobats, circus clowns, a host of figures 
stepping from a masquerade, who, never- 
theless, do not for one instant forget to 
play their parts. As for the central story 
of the little French circus girl, her love 
for an American art student, and what 
their romance leads to, why, one need not 
find any special merit in that, in order to 
enjoy the book,—which, after all, is a 
typical artist’s book, full of life and 
colour. 

A book of unusual imaginative quality, 
but too morbid to win a general popu- 
larity, is The Grey 
W orld, by Evelyn Under- 
hill. Willie Hopkinson 
is a peculiar and neurotic 
child of a family that, 
until his birth, had prided itself upon 
robust health and sound digestion. His 
father was a wholesale tailor in Bermond- 
sey,—‘the ugliness of his calling devel- 
oped his peculiar gift of seeing only the 
mechanical and ordinary in the universe, 
and reducing to formal hideousness the 
loveliest manifestations of life.” And 
never for a moment, when Mr. Hopkin- 
son comes upon the scene, are we allowed 
to forget the wholesale tailoring estab- 
lishment over which he presides. But 
this is merely a detail, a part of the story’s 
necessary background. Our real concern 
is with the inner life of the little neurotic 
boy. He is a very strange little boy, so 
strange that he learns at an early age to 
keep his thoughts to himself, to lead a life 
of abnormal, unwholesome repression. 
He thinks that he can remember that he 
was not always Willie Hopkinson, but an 
altogether different little boy, born 
amidst the squalor of Notting Dale; he 
remembers with illogical affection and 
regret a drunken father, a frowsy, vulgar 
mother, “a homely figure, formed of mis- 
placed curves,” and the not unpleasur- 
able excitement of nightly wordy wars, 
sometimes varied by blows. But one day 
this little boy, “a crumpled-up bit of 
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slum-reared humanity,” was taken to the 
hospital, dying of typhoid fever ; and the 
next thing that Willie Hopkinson remem- 
bers, he was “a little ghost adrift in a 
strange world, from which all colour had 
been withdrawn.” 


He had slipped into a new plane of existence, 
and saw the world in a new perspective—a thin, 
grey, unsubstantial world, like a badly focussed 
photograph. . . . He tried to cry out, but a 
queer hoarse muttering was the only sound that 
he made, and none of the grey people in the 
photograph-world took the slightest notice of 
it. When he heard the sound of his own cry, 
he suddenly realised how very quiet everything 
else was. The earthly ear had gone the way 
of the earthly eye, and the pleasant noises, as 
well as the colour of life, had left him. . . . 

The solitude of the new-made ghost, espe- 
cially the ghost of a child, is perhaps the most 
terrible form of loneliness that exists. It is 
the real Hell, and more dreadful than any 
maker of religions has dared to dream of. It 
resembles the sick helplessness of a traveller 
who finds himself, tired and alone, in the 
streets of a foreign city. An existence is going 
on around him, but he has no share in it, can- 
not even understand it. So this dead child 
felt, as he drifted through comfortable little 
homes, past fires that did not warm him, 
through people who did not see him; yet to 
whom he longed to talk, just to escape from 
his terrifying loneliness. He had left off cry- 
ing, because the sound of his own cry, echo- 
ing in the silence which he knew was not really 
a silence, frightened him more than anything 
clse, 


Such in substance is the memory of 
the Grey World, which little Willie Hop- 
kinson is destined to carry with him 
through life; and after one or two indis- 
creet attempts to confide these uncanny 
thoughts to others, he learns to keep his 
own council, growing more peculiar, 
more neurotic, more visionary, as the 
years pass by. The volume is a very 
curious and unique psychological study, 
along the borderline of madness; and 
the strange and inimitable part of it is 
the whole chapter, from which the above 
quotation is taken, which depicts with 
extraordinary vividness the desolation of 
the Grey World of the dead, which is in 
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and around the world of the living, and 
yet not of it. 

A capital object-lesson on the propo- 
sition that romantic fiction, even of the 


most bloodthirsty and 
Caithaitiae adventurous variety, as- 
sumes an air of dignity 
Island.” a tei: 


and truth with the aid 
of a little careful char- 
acter study, and a realistic fidelity in 
minor details, is Hurricane Island, by H. 
B. Marriott Watson. An epitome of this 
story reads like a condensed penny dread- 
ful. The reigning prince of a petty Ger- 
man State, having lost his heart to a 
charming but capricious French singer, 
relinquishes his throne, abducts the lady, 
and having chartered a steam yacht in 
London, starts on a voyage to South 
America, having on board not only the 
French singer, but his own sister, as well 
as a fabulous fortune, abstracted from 
the royal treasury. Now, the secret of 
the prince’s identity, and of the fortune 
he brought with him, was entrusted per- 
force to his London solicitors, who were 
commissioned to charter the yacht and 
engage the crew. They in turn passed 
it on to their clerk, a crafty, rat-like little 
man named Pye, who promptly formed 
his schemes and engaged only such of- 
ficers and crew as were likely to aid 
and abet him. Consequently, when the 
Sea Queen weighed anchor, with her 
princely passengers and abducted lady 
on board, she was in reality a pirate ship 
in disguise, with scarcely a dozen honest 
men on board, including the ship’s 
doctor, who survives to tell the tale. 
Nevertheless, the book takes hold of the 
reader’s credulity. The mutiny, the pro- 
tracted siege, that turns the Sea Queen 
into a floating shambles, the final wreck 
on Hurricane Island and utter defeat of 
the mutineers,—all these things are pre- 
posterous, and we know it while we read. 
And yet, the thing is done with such an 
air of assurance, the characters are so 
carefully developed and sustained, that 
we accept it all, in a spirit of meek cre- 
dulity, and even after a period of sober 
second thought admit that it is one of 
the best sustained stories of rattling ad- 
venture that has appeared in many a 
month, Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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I. 


Borts Sipis AND Simon P. GoopHART’S 
“MULTIPLE PERSONALITY.”* 


ZARUDELY stated, we 

iconsider the personality 

sof a man to be composed 

fof his manner and ap- 

a pearance, his bearing and 

ma deportment, together 

aS. wa with his tact, sympathy, 

frankness, appreciation, address and con- 

versational power, or the lack of these 

qualities. Underlying these conditions 

and attributes the psychologist finds a 

basis of experience largely dependent 

upon memory, and having its central 
point in self-consciousness. 

Consciousness and human personality 

have been, until comparatively recent 

times, investigated only under the old 

speculative methods. But the psycholo- 

gists of the French schools have thrown 

new light on this complex subject 

through their investigations of anoma- 

lous mental conditions occurring in 


epilepsy, hysteria, brain injury and hyp- 
nosis. 
In analysing personality, Dr. Sidis re- 


jects the association theory of the 
English, as expressed by J. S. Mill, and 
also the wave theory of William James. 
“The central point of the ego or of per- 
sonality,” says Sidis, “lies in the fact of 
the thought knowing and critically con- 
trolling itself in the very process of 
thinking, in the very moment of that 
thought’s existence.” Conceiving of a 
moment of consciousness as totally dif- 
ferent from a time moment, Sidis evi- 
dently considers the mind to be a synthe- 
sis of moments-consciousness. In the 
work before us, beginning with a descrip- 
tion of the complex character of the 
individuality of objects and organisms, 
Sidis shows that the relation between 
psychic systems and their elements re- 
sembles that existing between groups of 


*Multiple Personality. An Experimental 
Investigation into the Nature of Human Indi- 
viduality. By Boris Sidis, M.A., Ph.D., and 
Simon P. Goodhart, Ph.B., M.D. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. 


neurons and their elementary units. He 
discusses the formation of sensory com- 
pounds into permanent combinations, 
and also secondary sensory groupings. 
He shows that the latter may be dis- 
turbed, that fields of consciousness may 
be dissociated, and that thereby person- 
ality may be broken up. Such irregulari- 
ties have occurred in some forms of 
mental disorder, in hysteria and in hyp- 
notic states. But the opportunities for 
the study of such conditions have been 
rare and brief. Fortunately for science’s 
sake, a golden opportunity was embraced 
by Dr. Sidis and Dr. Goodhart when the 
Rev. Thomas C. Hanna came into their 
hands after an accident. 

Mr. Hanna had fallen from a carriage, 
striking on his head. Upon regaining 
consciousness, he was in a condition of 
complete mental blindness, having lost 
all power of recognising objects, words 
and persons, as well as the faculty of 
speech. “Although the functions of 
sense-organs remained intact and the 
peripheral sensory processes remained 
normal, so that he experienced all the 
sensagions awakened by external stimuli, 
yet th€re was a loss of all mental recog- 
nition and of interpretation of incoming 
sensations ; all recognition of the external 
world was lost. Stimuli from without 
acted upon his sense-organs, gave rise to 
sensations, but perceptions and concep- 
tions were entirely absent. The man was 
mentally blind. He could feel, but could 
not understand. He was as a newly-born 
infant opening his eyes for the first time 
upon the world.” Movement alone at- 
tracted his attention, and he was inter- 
ested equally in his own movements and 
in those of external things. He had no 
conception of the flight of time. Though 
hungry, he did not know enough to mas- 
ticate or swallow food. It was therefore 
necessary to teach Mr. Hanna as if he 
were an infant. Fortunately, he was 
preternaturally intelligent, and possessed 
of a keen desire for knowledge. His 
faculty of judgment and his power of 
reasoning were as strong as ever. He 
acquired a vocabulary in a very short 
time, as well as a knowledge of space and 
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of the control of the powers of prehen- 
sion. While lacking in all other forms 
of knowledge, he had a keen appreciation 
of the harmonious, especially music. He 
learned very rapidly to sing hymns and 
to play instruments, for example the 
banjo, with which he was totally unfa- 
miliar before the accident. 

In six weeks he was able to answer 
simple questions, and to tell of his feel- 
ings and thoughts since the accident, or, 
as he phrased it, since he “woke up,” his 
previous existence remaining a blank. 

It should be stated that Mr. Hanna had 
a good family history without neurotic 
taint. He was indubitably in perfect 
mental and physical condition at the time 
of his accident. 

No experiments or suggestions availed 
to recall his previous existence. Al- 
though he had been a good Greek and 
Hebrew scholar, he could not understand 
simple words spoken or written in these 
languages. Suddenly he began to have 
“picture dreams,” as he called them, 
which turned out to be recollections dur- 
ing sleep of experiences he had in his 
former life, though he did not recognise 
them as such. Then hypnoidisation was 
employed, and experiments were made 
with the languages. As he sa€with 
closed eyes and listening with all possible 
effort and attention, a part of a sentence 
in Genesis was read in Hebrew. The 
reader paused abruptly, and Mr. Hanna 
finished the sentence. This experiment 
was repeated in various ways and many 
memories were brought to the surface 
from the depths of his subconscious life. 
Isolated words and names came to him, 
but in all these cases familiarity and 
recognition were absent. He would de- 
scribe entire scenes, but would not con- 
nect them with his former life. Upon 
being partially aroused while very rest- 
less in his sleep at five o’clock one morn- 
ing, he was led to describe the occur- 
rences in a present “picture dream” 
with much more vividness and circum- 
stantial accuracy; but upon awakening, 
while he recalled the vision vividly, he 
did not recall having been questioned, 
and the names he had used in describing 
the vision were unintelligible. 

The patient was then brought to New 
York, and on the evening of his arrival 
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was placed in positions in which he was 
subjected to a mass of various psychic 
stimuli. Merry scenes, gay music, bril- 
liant rooms, crowds of people, were all 
used to excite his interest and curiosity, 
and he was stimulated with coffee and 
tobacco. _During the early morning fol- 
lowing, his primary personality began 
to return, and he related events preceding 
his accident, but showed absolute amne- 
sia of the events of the weeks succeeding 
it. He then verified as actual the occur- 
rences described in his “picture dreams,” 
and his hypnoid state. His condition 
was now explained to him. After three- 
quarters of an hour he fell asleep, and 
on awakening he was again in his sec- 
ondary state. This lasted several days, 
during which he was rapidly confronted 
with new impressions and experiences. 
He began to recognise things, such as 
animals in the Zoological Garden, that 
he had seen in his “dreams.” One morn- 
ing he awoke in the primary state, and 
recalled that he had been told of the 
secondary personality during his previous 
emergence into the primary state. His 
former life was now vivid. He wrote 
readily in five languages. The primary 
state proved to be a full reproduction of 
Mr. Hanna as he was before the accident. 

After many experiences he passed into 
a condition in which he lived a dual life, 
the primary and secondary states alter- 
nating almost day by day. 

Finally, during a period of confusion 
and agitation, the two personalities fused 
in a struggle to forget one—a struggle 
in which each memory seemed stronger 
than his will—and the patient recovered. 

The close and accurate study of Mr. 
Hanna’s case throws a flood of light on 
personality and cognate themes, and is 
a most valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of psychopathy. 

Albert Warren Ferris. 


II. 


ABRAHAM CAHAN’s “THE WHITE 
TERROR AND THE RED”* 


There cannot be a more fertile field 
anywhere for the sensational novelist 

*The White Terror and the Red. By A. 
Cahan. New York: A, S. Barnes and Com- 
pany. 
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than Underground Russia. Everything 
is there for the asking. The actual life 
is so melodramatic that there is no need 
to invent belief-taxing situations. He 
can find no end of interesting characters, 
dreamers by the score, heroes by the hun- 
dred, villains by the thousand—idealists 
actuated by a love of humanity not 
equalled in beautiful sincerity since the 
days of the early Christians, endeavour- 
ing to uplift an ignorant peasantry or 
fighting against an official caste moved 
by the spirit of graft, commanding uni- 
formed assassins; women burning with 
zeal to help the downtrodden and _ will- 
ing themselves not only to die but to kill. 
There is excitement enough in every step 
of the suspects and “illegals,” since hand 
in hand with them walks death—and 
such a death! For “incident,” some of 
the most thrilling plots and intrigues in 
history. And for a background that im- 
mense Russia, a country which has pro- 
duced the greatest novelists and is the 
most illiterate of Europe, a nation of na- 
tions whose history is stained with the 
blood of conquered races and massacred 
sects. It is from this rich mine that Mr. 
Cahan has selected with an artist’s care 
his material. But in The White Terror 
and the Red we have something far more 
interesting than a narrative of sensational 
episodes, or a gallery of interesting types 
more valuable than a vivid picture of 
melodramatic history in the making. We 
have a work of art of the highest class. 

It was reserved for a Russian realist to 
do full justice to the subject, and Mr. 
Cahan is a Russian and a realist. He is 
concerned with life. His literary god is 
the truth as he sees it, and because he is 
an artist and his theme throbs with pas- 
sionate human interest, he has succeeded 
in writing a novel which bears out the 
bright promise of his earlier work. An 
amazing criticism of this book was of- 
fered by a professional who abhors 
“realistic” novels. He complained that 
The White Terror and the Red did not 
read like a novel but rather like some- 
thing that actually happened; a history, 
as it were. The construction was good, 
the style unobjectionable, the incidents 
exciting. But it was not labelled “fic- 
tion” plainly enough; it was not self- 
evidently a narrative. That is true, The 
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sense of reality, of intimate acquaintance- 
ship with the characters, makes the reader 
forget he is reading a novel. As they 
move through the story he judges their 
actions and analyses their motives as he 
is apt to do with those friends whom he 
has studied and knows the most thor- 
oughly. The Russia presented here is 
not Russia seen through a foreigner’s 
spectacles from a foreigner’s point of 
view, but Russia as it is. Human nature 
knows no geographical limitations, but 
emotionalism manifests itself with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity according to racial 
traits, customs and environment. Mr. 
Cahan’s characters are breathing human 
beings, but they are also Russians. It is 
fashionable to ascribe the military dis- 
asters of the present war to the spirit of 
graft inevitably engendered by such an 
autocracy as the Czar’s. But while of- 
ficial dishonesty and ineptitude have con- 
tributed to the Japanese victories, it is the 
Russian character itself which has most 
helped the Mikado’s men—excessive or 
possibly immature emotionalism, a lack 
of practical common sense, remarkable 
imagination, a childish indifference to 
details, energy at the wrong time and 
procrastination in most matters, amiabil- 
ity and a surprising heartlessness among 
the leaders, an almost wilful blindness to 
insurmountable obstacles, in short, no 
end of inconsistencies from our point of 
view, yet consistent enough in the Rus- 
sian. And all this and more The White 
Terror and the Red makes so clear that 
as a guide to the full understanding of 
Russian political and social life it is 
probably the most valuable ever written 
in the English language. 

The hero, Prince Pavel Boulatoff, is 
introduced to the reader while a student 
at the Miroslav gymnasium. He is a 
noble, a nephew of the Governor, and 
his loyalty to the Czar is deep. To him 
the autocrat and his government are the 
chosen of God. While a mere boy he 
quarrels with a Polish gentlewoman who 
sees in Alexander II. the slayer of her 
people. But the despotic injustice of the 
government is brought to Pavel’s notice 
by the undeserved punishment of his fa- 
vourite teacher, and little by little the 
Prince, actuated throughout by the high- 
est feelings of justice and love of his fel- 
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lows, is converted into a Nihilist, one of 
the inner circle of the “movement,” when 
the leaders, the very soul of Nihilism, are 
met. A noble by birth, instinct and edu- 
cation, he dreams of establishing univer- 
sal brotherhood. He falls in love with 
one who is lower socially than the low- 
est peasant girl, a Jewess; and he loves 
her as an equal, even as a superior, for 
she is also in the movement and was an 
“illegal” long before he was. And the 
Pavel who was the loyal noble in the 
first chapter is throughout the same 
Pavel, who in the end suffers, as did most 
of his fellow-conspirators. His trans- 
formation, true, logical, inspiring, is of 
itself a remarkable achievement in fiction, 
done so delicately, so subtly and withal 
so inevitably that the reader takes it as 
a matter of course, and it is only on reflec- 
tion that the consummate art of the 
writer is realised. Mr. Cahan takes him 
and his love affair through the period of 
terror, when Russian officials, from the 
Czar down, did not know when their 
death would come and the revolutionists 
at what moment they might be executed 
or sent to Siberia or to a noisome cell to 
die by degrees. The novel might serve 
as a text-book of the history of the Nihil- 
istic conspiracies which culminated in the 
“elimination” of Alexander II. and of the 
Jewish massacres, one result of the latter, 
owing to the wholesale exodus of the per- 
secuted race, being to make the New 
York Ghetto the most populous in the 
world. The plots and counterplots, the 
hairbreadth escapes of the conspirators, 
who sought to temper despotism by as- 
sassination, the ingenuity of their plans, 
the spread of liberalism into the very 
palace of the Czar, the character of the 
leaders, their ideals, their love affairs, the 
fate of these martyrs to ideas and ideals, 
the amazing ineptitude of the officials, the 
vacillation of the harassed Czar and his 
killing are described with absolute fidelity 
to historical truth by a man who was 
himself a Nihilist with an artist’s knowl- 
edge of what is essential and interesting. 
The descriptions of the Jewish riots and 
their origin, the picturesqueness of Jew- 
ish character, the thoughts, practices and 
lives of the hunted people, their wonder- 
ful faith in the god of their forefathers, 


the besotted ignorance of the Russian 
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mob, the heartlessness of the civil and 
military officials, the downright stupidity 
of the government, culminating in an 
orgy of drunkenness, murder, rapine and 
worse, make a picture impossible to for- 
get. 

There is not one of the many charac- 
ters who doés not stand out boldly, in- 
dividualised, differentiated from the 
others physically and psychologically by 
a word, a phrase, a bit of illuminative 
conversation, precisely as men differ in 
life. It is difficult to resist the temptation 
to quote striking passages, and descrip- 
tions, the idyllic love affair of Pavel, ex- 
quisite touches that show Mr. Cahan’s 
remarkable grasp on character. And one 
closes the book with a feeling that one 
has lived and thrilled and suffered among 
people he never knew before but now 
knows more intimately than his oldest 
neighbours, in a country he at last knows 
almost as well as his own, and all this 
amid scenes of the intensest excitement. 

Edwin Lefevre. 


III. 


BootH TARKINGTON’S “IN THE 
ARENA”’* 


It has been a peculiarity of Mr. 
Tarkington’s work so far that it has 
given no basis for a decided opinion as 
to whether the author is improving or 
deteriorating. Not that it is by any 
means difficult to have preferences and 
to find good reasons for them. One may 
wish that The Two Vanrevels were Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire or In the Arena, The 
Gentleman From Indiana, but it is 
utterly impossible to place any two of 
these books side by side and from a com- 
parison say with conviction that Mr. 
Tarkington is doing better or poorer 
work than formerly. In each of these 
four books he has not only written along 
an entirely different line but in an en- 
tirely different style. This is evidence of 
a certain versatility, perhaps, but it has 
made it so far futile to attempt to assign 
to him any definite literary place or pur- 
pose. 

There is some very good workmanship 


*In the Arena. By Booth Tarkington. New 
York: McClure, Phillips and Company. 
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in Jn the Arena. One lays the book aside 
with the conviction that the author’s 
estimate of the situation is a pretty true 
one, and that he made singularly good 
use of his experience in Indiana politics. 
The corrupt but not unkind “Boss,” the 
“kid glove” candidate, the woman lobby- 
ist and her victim, the grafter and the 
country legislator are all drawn with 
keen analysis and humour. It is not easy 
to select any particular story for special 
attention. Perhaps as effective as any is 
“Boss Gorgett,” which tells of the candi- 
dacy and collapse of Farwell Knowles. 
Knowles is a young man for “stern vir- 
tue” only, who writes excitable editorials 
and calls politicians hard names, and who, 
when told by the managers of his cam- 
paign of a plan to block the conspiracy 
on the part of Boss Gorgett to stuff a 
certain ballot box, theatrically denounces 
his own henchmen for compromising and 
talks about sending the Boss to the peni- 
tentiary. But Boss Gorgett has at hand 
a weapon which enables him to bring 
Knowles to his office crushed with shame 
and begging for mercy, and there the re- 
viled Boss gives his young and impetuous 
foe a lesson in practical politics and com- 
mon humanity. 


“TI believe I’d advise you to stick to your 
wife,” Gorgett went on, quietly, “‘and let poli- 
tics alone. Somehow I don’t believe you're the 
kind of man for it. I’ve taken considerable in- 
terest in you for some time back, Mr. Knowles, 
though I don’t suppose you’ve noticed it until 
lately ; and I don’t believe you understand the 
game. You've said some pretty hard things in 
your paper about me; you've been more or less 
excitable in your statements; but that’s all 
right. What I don’t like altogether, though, 
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is that it seems to me you've been really tooting 
your own horn all the time—calling everybody 
dishonest and scoundrels, to shove yourself 
forward. That always ends in sort of a lonely 
position. I reckon you feel considerably lonely, 
just now? Well, yesterday, I understand you 
were talking pretty free about the penitentiary. 
Now, that ain’t just the way to act, according 
to my notion. It’s a bad word. Here we are, 
he and I’’—he pointed to me—‘carrying on 
our little fight according to the rules, enjoying 
it and blocking each other, gaining a point here 
and losing one there, everything perfectly good- 
natured, when you turn up and begin to talk 
about the penitentiary! That ain’t quite the 
thing. You see, words like that are liable to 
stir up the passions. It’s dangerous. You were 
trusted, when they told you the closet story, 
to regard it as a confidence—though they didn’t 
go through the form of pledging you—because 
your people had given their word not to betray 
Genz. But you couldn’t see it and there you 
went, talking about the Grand Jury and stripes 
and so on, stirring up passions and ugly feel- 
ings. And I want to tell you that the man who 
can afford to do that has to be mighty immac"- 
late himself. The only way to play 1 olitics, 
whatever you’re for, is to learn the game first. 
Then you'll know how far you can go and what 
your own record will stand. There ain’t a man 
alive whose record will stand too much, Mr. 
Knowles—and when you get to thinking about 
that and what your own is, it makes you feel 
more like treating your fellow-sinners a good 
deal gentler than you would otherwise. Now 
I’ve got a wife and two little girls, and my 
old mother’s proud of me (though you wouldn’t 
think it) and they’d hate it a good deal to see 
me sent over the road for playing the game 
the best I could as I found it.” 


Perry Enders. 














AMANDA 


OF THE MILL* 


BY MARIE VAN VORST 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The following day, from the library 
window of Mr. Grismore’s house, 
Amanda watched the approach of Eus- 
ton’s committee, to insure whose recog- 
nition she had immolated herself for a 
fortnight. Led by Falloner, a handful 
of operatives in their best clothes crossed 
the lawn, came up the path, and slowly 
mounted the veranda steps; then the 
front door was opened, and they were 
lost to her sight. Her heart went 
greatly with these people—her own— 
whose natures and needs and characteris- 
tics she understood. She would have in- 
spired them if she could, but felt herself 
in need of inspiration and courage, and 
terribly alone. 

Mr. Ware, several days installed at 
Penvallon, had written fully ; dwelling at 
length upon his interest in his new prom- 
ising parish, his need for labourers. He 
thought of applying to the House of 
Deaconess for a woman’s aid for a time. 
Was it a good idea, etc.? 

Grismore’s interview, short and per- 
functory, came to an end, soon even to 
Amanda, who waited with impatient in- 
terest. Nominal concession though it 
was, it signified for the labourer an enor- 
mous step towards emancipation. 

When they shuffled finally out of the 
hall and door, it was with an undefined, 
embarrassed sense of defeat. Six of 
them, silent, impressed by the weight of 
their office, they slouched out into the 
late afternoon sunlight that had slipped 
from the snowy pillars of the veranda’s 
colonial porch and lay a golden mantle 
across the lawn, enveloping the figures 
in their homely garments as they passed 
out of the grounds. 

Mr. Grismore came directly into the 
library. 

“By George! that’s over. 
dose !” 

He crossed the room to where Amanda 
stood, her eyes on the departing mill- 
operatives. 


It was a 


“Bad tobacco—dirt—the study smells 
like a byre! I opened all the windows.” 
. He_ nodded at her an unmistak- 
able approval of her appeararice. ‘Well, 
I’ve received them, little girl—I’ve re- 
ceived your committee! They’re “rec- 
ognised”—that’s their word. A month 
ago I’d have said, “Much good may it 
do them! Now,” he added with gra- 
ciousness, “J can’t say that any more.” 

Amanda was hatted and veiled. She 
drew on her gloves and buttoned them. 

“Where are you off to, all dressed up 
so fine?” 

“To supper at the Parsonage in Rex- 
ington.” 

His face clouded. 

“It wasn’t in the bargain that you 
should dine out every night and spend 
every day at the mills.” 

She answered coldly: “There was no 
embargo laid on my time that 
I remember.” 

Grismore exclaimed in a suffocated 
voice: “What an iceberg you are!” He 
advanced quickly to the window, where 
she stood, and made a barrier of himself 
so that she couldn’t come out into the 
room. “Why don’t you thank me, in- 
stead of freezing me?” 

She replied with a gesture of annoy- 
ance: “You have done a decent, civilised 
thing ; it should be its own thanks. It’s 
not a personal matter between you and 
me.” 

“There you’re wrong,” he said shortly. 

“Please let me pass, Mr. Grismore. I 
must go; it has struck six.” 

Tee cas There you’re wrong,” he re- 
peated. “This recognition can be a sine- 
cure; demands will follow it. I foresee 
them: cut in hours, increase of wages, 
more hog-wash about child-labour. 
They'll ask me to curl the mill ladies’ 
hair by-and-by, and brush the gentlemen’s 
silk hats,” he sneered. 

Observant of her mounting colour and 
flashing eyes, he altered his tone. “Why 
don’t you ask me what I mean to do for 
my hands?” 


*Copyright, 1904-1905, by Dodd, Mead and Company. 











“T hope you will do the generous 
thing!” 

He threw his head back, laughed, then 
brought his excited look full upon her. 

“T’'ll do just what you want me to, 
Amanda.” 

Although he did not actually touch her, 
she felt herself polluted. She remem- 
bered with sudden disgust a certain scene 
in her past—Bachman—the hot fore- 
noon at the mill. That brute had fast- 
ened his gaze on her just as this brute 
now sought her eyes with his! She 
tried not to show alarm, and _ said 
steadily : 

“Will you let me pass you?” 

He continued stubbornly, “The future 
of Crompton depends on you.” 

“It is unfair to say so! Mr. Grismore 
—if you come nearerme .. . if you 
touch me, I will call your servants.” 

He drew back, clenching his hands at 
his side, breathing heavily. 

“T’m not going to touch you. You put 
me at my worst when I’m with you, 
you’re so damned proud. I can’t tell you 
what I’ve come here to say. igre 

“Don’t, I pray you! I don’t wish to 
hear it.” 

Her dilating eyes, her ebbing and ris- 
ing colour, fascinated him. With an at- 
tempt at gentleness, he said: 

“I’m not going to frighten you, little 
girl. I want you to marry me—that is 
all. You shall do what you like with my 
mills . . . and with me.” 

With the strength of disgust her com- 
posure came back to her, and her dislike, 
her revolt, were too unflattering to be 
mistaken. 

“Marry you! Oh, how dare you ask 
it!” 

“Why not?” he asked roughly. “It’s 
an honourable proposal, isn’t it? Haven't 
I got a right to a wife?” 

She said in a low voice: “No, you have 
not! Let me go; let me leave your room 
—and—the house—please. I shall say 
things I regret. I can’t breathe.” 

He laid his heavy hand on her arm. 

“Come, what’s this you mean?” 

“You understand me, Mr. Grismore, 
perfectly.” 

She returned his furious look cour- 
ageously. 

“No, I don’t,” he answered defiantly. 
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“What cock-and-bull story have you 
heard ?” 

“You know what I have heard.” She 
now threw her words at him careless of 
politeness or consideration. “You mar- 
ried one woman years ago; you deserted 
her.” 

“Well,” he nodded, “what of that? 
She’s dead.” 

“She was not dead when you married, 
falsely, another woman. You hurt my 
arm! . . . You made of the dearest 
woman on the earth a dupe—a shame. 
You ruined her life, and but for me— 
I may say it now—but for me she would 
have died with grief and horror. I would 
never have come to you, God knows, but 
for her sake ; to bring her sacred forgive- 
ness—lost on you! And now you have 
the courage to ask Oh!” 

“You need not call,” he whispered; 
“there is no one in the house. You little 
devil!” His eyes actually burned her. 
“You—a low-born mill hand! a common 
spinner in my mills—you dare? Nothing 
but a beggar on my wife’s charity !” 

“All that, yes!” she said defiantly, “and 
I dare!” 

She wrenched her arm from him; she 
would bear the bruise for days. She was 
almost at the door when he caught her 
flying figure again. 

“T won't let you go,” he insisted, be- 
side himself. “I can’t; you must marry 
me. I don’t care what you are. Hark: 
I'll force the repeal of the Child Labour 
Bill; I’ll make Crompton cry to Heaven, 
and before they can repair my evils I'll 
have wrung blood and tears from South 
Carolina.” 

“I’m not afraid for them,” she said, 
with fire in her cheeks and in her tone; 
“they can save themselves. You are 
neither God nor Fate. Let me go.” 

She was now forced to put her hand 
against his chest to keep him from her. 
To her joy, she heard a step in the hall : 
someone was near. His face was close to 
her as she cried: “Lucy—Lucy!” And 
the door near which they stood opened 
in the face of Amanda’s servant. Amanda 
advanced toward the old woman, pale, 
shaking. 

Mr. Grismore had retired to the back 
of the room; he was invisible. The 
woman, if she saw anything out of the 
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ordinary, made no sign to that effect. 
But Amanda, speaking without hesita- 
tion, said: 

“You will pack my trunks immediately, 
and fetch my things for the night to the 
Parsonage. Come to me as soon as you 


” 


can, 
CHAPTER XIV. 


A day or two later, on the platform of 
a diminutive station in a forest clearing, 
an impatient man walked up and down in 
the evening light. A wash-out on the 
road from Rexington to Penvallon de- 
layed the trains, and for twenty-four 
hours past none had run further than 
Plankville: here the express from Wash- 
ington dropped Euston, twenty miles 
from his destination. He telegraphed to 
Ireton Mills for a conveyance, the sole 
means by which he could arrive at Pen- 
vallon, and it would be two good hours 
before the vehicle would appear. 

Euston permitted himself the luxury of 
smoking. In his long periods of deep 
thinking, in his solitude, it had become 
a reposeful habit, and he now lit a cigar, 
and prepared to wait with the impatience 
of an overwrought man to whom unex- 
pected change of plans means added 
strain. 

Washington, this time, had proved a 
great stimulus; his chiefs were thor- 
oughly en rapport with him. Contact 
with people in the Capitol inspired and 
refreshed him, and on each visit a larger, 
a more important, following of new 
friends and new interests greeted him. 
On this occasion he had addressed a 
chosen audience at request of the Eng- 
lish Embassy, who were entertaining 
a multi-million manufacturer, lately 
knighted, and whose philanthropic com- 
mercial schemes had metamorphosed a 
certain. English factory district. But 
Euston, dining later at the Embassy, was 
once or twice suddenly conscious of the 
fact that to him all eyes turned, and that 
he himself was the man of the evening. 

Whilst North he closed with a pub- 
lisher for the printing of his collected 
speeches, received a sum in advance; this, 
together with a substantial rise in his 
salary, gave an agreeable aspect to his 
finances. 
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The peaceful recognition of the Union 
by Jacob Grismore was a tremendous 
event ; thus the field of the vast concerns 
around Rexington was peaceful. For the 
time Euston could turn to Penvallon and 
its friendly owner. - He reviewed his suc- 
cess with no little pride. 

Three_days since a despatch from 
Falloner informed him of Grismore’s re- 
ception of the committee, and the wire 
came like a personal letter from Amanda, 
whom Euston was endeavouring to for- 
get. The very fact that his effort de- 
manded much of his attention proved its 
need and the power of her attraction. 
This personal feeling—this sentiment 
which, nurtured, would mean passion 
(was nigh to it), had infused him with a 
new fire at Washington, and he had been 
more brilliant in consequence. 

As he stood smoking, looking down the 
Rexington direction, the night train’s 
whistle cut sharp on the lonely silence 
of the air. The engine puffed in, the cars 
slowly followed; a mail-bag for Penval- 
lon was thrown out, a crate of vegetables 
for some lucky overseer, and one pas- 
senger descended—a lady in a dark dress, 
carrying a little handbag. To but one 
woman belonged that slender yet round 
form, that adorable line from shoulder 
to waist! She looked about her; there 
was a little to see, and Euston’s presence 
once remarked, she blushed scarlet, and 
came eagerly toward him. 

As the train moved away, they greeted 
each other with equal surprise. 

“What, in Heaven’s name!” 

Euston exclaimed. 

Amanda laughed at his mystification. 

“You are sorry to see me? I can’t say 
the same, even for pride’s sake. ‘ 

“What are you here for, pray—in mid- 
country ?” 

“T am running away.” 

Despite her late embarrassment and 
her anxiety, she was at liberty at last. 
She revelled in it. 

Euston looked at her laughing, whim- 
sical mouth, with its sweet red curves 
and deep corners. 

“Not to be mysterious,” she said, “I 
am going to Penvallon. Mr. Ware ex- 
pects me, evidently not to-night.” 

“I am going to Penvallon, too, in a 
waggon from Ireton,” he said. “I will 
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drive you over; indeed, it will be your 
only way to get there.” 

“Since I saw you,” Amanda said, “I 
have discovered a great deal of wisdom 
in your remarks—in one especially, when 
you said a man is influenced by a woman 
for one sole reason. I have left Mr. 
Grismore’s.” 

“T am glad,” Euston spoke quickly— 
“very glad; it was not soon enough.” 

In a few words she sketched for him a 
little of her two weeks at the manufac- 
turer’s house. It was hard to tell the last 
event. She did so with anger and disgust. 

“The beast!” he muttered more than 
once—“the animal! I would rejoice—I 
mean it—in his utter ce 

“Don’t” she interrupted him; “you 
have less cause to hate. I would be glad 
to see him earn his bread, as I have done 
—as you have done. It has an ugly 
ring, when you contrast his luxury with 
his operatives’ misery, and yet, isn’t it 
only justice? He is determined 
- to revenge himself; he will withdraw his 
concession at once. Now act as you will 
—strike when you see fit—the hands are 
eager, I know.” 

Years of ease, the habit of taking com- 


fort and luxuries for granted, were ef- 
faced by her weeks at Rexington, the 


old evils crying with new voices. Gris- 
more’s callous brutality had broken the 
spell of fortune over her. She said 
warmly : 

“I feel their wrongs as you cannot; 
you are not born as I am.” 

He looked in surprise. 

“Why—what makes you say that?” 

“Even in the old times I knew you were 
different ; your way of talking was the 
first I ever heard that made ours seem 
uncouth. Your gestures, manners, all 
showed that you were not of us. Now I 
know why: you are a gentleman; you 
were one then.” 

Euston answered quickly: “I was born 
on a Western farm. I had some educa- 
tion; I have read a great deal. Whether 
I am a gentleman or not”—his tone 
was bitter—‘“is an open question. My 
mother . . .” 

He paused; Amanda waited. It was 
the first time her name had crossed his 
lips aloud ; he was conscious of the fact, 
and that it was to this woman he said it. 
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mother Pa 

“She was an angel—the most beautiful, 
dearest woman. . . .” 

He kept his eyes on the girl, as though 
he challenged her to compete with the 
memory. They exchanged a long look. 
The heavenly picture of the older woman 
faded even to him, and Amanda’s face 
glowed—shone through him like a star. 

The sun had gone down redly, and the 
suffused after-glory promised to linger 
long in the sky. All along the horizon— 
dark, spire-like, rose the steeples of the 
pines against the glow. 

“The trap can’t be here for an hour or 
more. Suppose we sit down on the plat- 
form,” he said in a voice that betrayed his 
emotion. 

They sat down like two children, their 
feet hanging over the edge of the plat- 
form. Here, in voices subdued and thrill- 
ing, in the inflection tones possess when 
the speakers know that when one voice 
ceases the other will sweetly take the 
theme, Amanda and Euston reviewed 
their past. 

Finally, tired of his persuasion that she 
would renounce her idea of living in Pen- 
vallon in the réle of Sister of Charity, 
deaconess, trained nurse, Lady Bountiful, 
she said petulantly : 

“You doubt my good faith ; you are un- 
kind as well as unflattering.” 

If she installed herself at Penvallon, he 
must see her constantly; the plan was 
sweet as dangerous. 

“IT don’t doubt your good faith. No 
one could and know—your wonderful 
generous heart; but when I realise what 
you have been, and are—rich, free—I 
can’t fathom your donation to the mills. 
And to think you are here!’ 

He gestured a little to the waste and the 
isolation. She smiled and laughed her 
quick laugh—a bird-note no sooner begun 
than stopped—too soon subdued. 

“That is not my fault; it’s the wash- 
out’s.” 

“Do you mean,” he continued, referring 
to their conversation, “the voice of the 
mill was really so far-reaching? It found 
you across three thousand miles and 
more ?” 

She nodded. 

By the time the rockaway, driven by 
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an old negro, emerged from the woods, 
the evening light had died out, and the 
two sitting in the gathering darkness had 
made pace with the years that had sep- 
arated them. They were no longer es- 
tranged. 


Euston talked freely of his plans, his 
life, his present. She was under the tense 
excitement a woman feels when a man 
unburdens his spirit—permits her to come 
close to his ideals, to share his masculine 
point of view. 

Side by side in the little carriage they 
left the open, and the darkey turned his 
team into the forest road toward Pen- 
vallon. The half-moon found a filtering 
path through the trees; and cast what 
light it could on the pine-needle-strewn 
road over which the wheels passed with 
scarcely any sound. 

The air, full of night odours and of the 
pines, came to them in little fitful gusts. 
From time to time the old driver’s voice 
broke the stillness as he spoke to his 
horses; or a whip-poor-will made shrill 
and clear its appeal; or a bird, roused by 
the passing, twittered from its nest. 

To Euston it was a heavenly thing to 
thus ride side by side with this lovely 
woman, after his years of loneliness and 
his exile from all that mankind best 
loves. He revelled in the companionship 
too greatly ; it was too precious, too dear 
to lose. 

Once he asked : “Can you remember the 
dialect?’ He longed to hear her in the 
dark say some of the things that would 
link her with the past. 

After a little she said softly: “Is you- 


all goin’ tew be quite some time tew Pen- ~ 


vallon, suh? Ih reckon et’s a mighty 
pretty night tew be carriage-ridin’!” 

He exclaimed : 

“Sweet — sweet! Oh, say more, 
Amanda; it makes my heart stand still.” 

But his voice silenced her. Its direct 
personality caused her to withdraw, to 
realise herself and him. 

In the quiet that followed, her nearness 
to him, the languid night, his thoughts 
grew warm and restless. 

“What a pretty hand you have!” 

It lay, ungloved, on her lap. 

“It was never meant to spin. I often 
thought it; and, you see, I was right!” 
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She lifted it up—the left hand. 

“Gran’maw sayde Ih had a love-mer- 
ridge on ma paume.” 

He repeated mechanically, “A love- 
marriage ?” 

He had taken the hand that gleamed 
so white in the dark ; he held it, palm up- 
wards. It lay in both his like a shell. 

From it he longed to drink a delicious 
draught. He raised it slowly. Why did 
she not forbid him? She did not. He 
put his lips on the love-marriage, and its 
star scintillated,through him like celestial 
fire. She withdrew her hand. For some 
time he couldn’t speak. 

It was the girl who broke the silence ; 
her voice was cold: 

“I came from Daco with a poor, igno- 
rant man—a savage, compared to you. 
We were alone together all night. I was 
safe with him.” 

She was angry with herself far more 
than with Euston. 

“Can you forgive me?” he whispered. 

“TI must be sure there will be no more 
such pardons to give.” 

His face was eagerly turned toward 
her ; she could hardly see it. 

“IT make no promise: I think there will 
be. . . .” In his profoundly moving 
voice he said passionately: “I have but 
one wish—one desire in the world 
and you know my nature, Amanda.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Some two hundred operatives, without 
warning or encouragement, arrived at 
dawn one morning in Penvallon, 

They had come by train from Rexing- 
ton as far as Plankville, and from there 
men, women, and children tramped 
twenty miles on foot. Euston was roused 
at five o’clock one morning that he might 
receive the miserable pilgrims. 

The army clustered in broken groups a 
distance of some several hundred yards 
from the village. As Euston hurried to- 
ward them, he was struck by the silence 
of so large a number of people. Only the 
plaintive crying of some hungry child, or 
the voice of another, high and insistent, 
proclaimed existence as yet not schooled 
by experience to hold its peace. 

The little multitude was not more pre- 








possessing than are the raw recruits from 
the hills. Years of toil had presented 
them with scant harvest. Most of them 
wore hats; many women boasted regula- 
tion dresses ; there was even here and there 
some faint hint of finery. But the mass 
was dull-hued, coarse-clothed, and most 
pitiful were the shrunken, diminutive 
labourers, the little children! Wretched 
branches of miserable trees, it was not 
enough that the sap in them should be 
weakened by the hardships of their fore- 
bears—they must further be bound and 
twisted, bent and dwarfed, in the cruel 
bondage of toil. 

Thus the band, Pilgrims of Hope, clus- 
tered at the outskirts of a new mill, in 
their hearts vague expectancy of better 
things—eternal seed, falling even on the 
arid soil of the desert. And if for a space 
should chance to rise a trembling shoot of 
promise, it must die soon in the hot blight 
of the reality of their hopeless state. 

Perceiving the eager faces turned Pen- 
vallonward, Euston’s heart ached. There 
was not a spare bed in town, not an idle 
loom or frame. But Penvallon, with 
promise of “good conditions,” had drawn 
from far and near all men unto it. 

At sight of Euston a murmur passed 
over the group, but there was no welcome 
extended him. One man unravelled his 
rags from the group’s edge, and, coming 
forward, said sullenly : 

“We-all come tew see Mr. Ireton. 
. . «We reckon tew work tew his 
mills. We don’t want anybody else.” 

Henry’s face, sincere in its friendliness, 
disarmed his mood a little, but a woman’s 
voice cried : 

“No, suh; you-all done turn your 
back on us, ’n’ we ain’t goin’ tew sweat 
and bleed no more tew Grismore’s 
mills!” 

It was the widow Conrad. By her side 
was the boy Pauley, rescued from gaol 
by Amanda ; he was dying with consump- 
tion. 

The marks of fatigue were deep on 
them, and the dust of the long march 
whitened their clothes and faces. 

“Whayr’s Mr. Ireton? We come tew 
work tew Penvallon.” 

Here the mill whistle pierced the air, 
and figures of the Penvallon hands filled 
the streets—happy men and women on 
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their way to a more benign service than 
these had known! 

The people stirred as if, despite fast 
and exhaustion, they, too, would respond 
and march to the looms. 

Now Euston spoke in the voice that to 
every man and woman was familiar, 
loved. 

“Why do you who know me greet me 
so?” 

“We-all swore tew stan’ by you, Henry, 
and tew strike, and you went back on 
tew us.” 

Raglin came forward, a man on the 
committee sent to Grismore. 

“Th fetched thisher lot,” he said dog- 
gedly. “Et’s my job.” 

Euston looked at him sternly. “It’s a 
poor one, Raglin ; there isn’t a day’s work 
for a new hand in Penvallon.” 

An exclamation like a groan ran 
through the group. 

Raglan muttered: “Et’s a damned lie! 
Mr. Ireton’s got tew give us vittles an’ 
roofs.” 

Euston ignored him, and said to the 

others: “I have not forgotten you. I 
trusted foolishly in Grismore’s good faith. 
I hoped to gain our point by peace. I 
have just learned that the concession has 
been withdrawn. I was on my way to 
Crompton to you when you came. 
He knew it was no time now to talk to the 
famished creatures. “You shall have 
food—at once, as many houses as can 
shall give shelter to the women and chil- 
dren for the night. I will telegraph to 
Mr. Ireton. To-morrow meet me here at 
five. You will be rested. I want to talk 
to you.” 

For the night Penvallon swallowed up 
the vagabonds; it could not digest them. 
Ireton’s wire to his superintendent was 
definite : 


“Employ no discontents from other 
mills.” 


It would have taken weeks to build 
them shelter, and the mill was oversup- 
plied. 


The next day Euston addressed a 
group of people stunned by disappoint- 
ment and ready to listen to whatever he 
had to say. They were to return! At 
Penvallon’s expense they were to be 
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shipped to Rexington . . they were 
to reassume the old bondage, bite the dust, 
only to conspue it later, mingled with 
gall. He was to go back with them, re- 
main near them, and he would lead them, 
if they so wished, to open revolt with all 
the mills. The only available factories 
were in . . . Georgia, and at this time 
there were twelve thousand operatives 
locked out by the manufacturers. Did 
they care to be shipped to Georgia? He 
waited the response of the human cattle; 
the gentle, rustic creatures made him 
think of the dumb, large-eyed beasts. 
How meagre they were! how pale! 

“Courage!” he called out, 
and stretched forth his hands, as though 
he would animate them all. 

One woman burst into loud weeping ; 
she hid her face in the cotton sleeve of her 
gown. 

“We-all come from Georgia,” said a 
man by her side. “We had three little 
boys that died thayr—the fever—et’s on- 
healthy.” 

A slight movement amongst the people 
told Euston some one was coming from 
the town; he knew whom it was like to 
be. A rustle of dress behind him, an ex- 
clamation as one or two recognised 
Amanda, made him turn to see her ap- 
pear. 

The widow Conrad ran to her, radiant. 

“Seems like Crompton went tew hell 
when you-all lef’! She clung to the 
girl’s hands. f 

Amanda bent on her, on them all, 
sparkling, compassionate eyes. After a 
word to several of them, she stepped back 
to Euston. He was talking with Raglin 
and one or two of the men. 

“You are not sending them back?” 

He made a gesture which at once spoke 
for his reluctance and the fact. 

She exclaimed: “No, no; it is too 
brutal, too cruel! Look at them! they 
are remnants of life! And the children! 
—keep them and the women, at least! I 
have money—plenty. There is clearing 
hére ; let them camp on it. Please... .” 

“Tt is impossible,” he said gravely. “I 
am here on sufferance; I have no such 
authority. Ireton’s superintendent is to 
ship them to-day.” 

“Ship them!’ she repeated bitterly. 
“What terms!. They are flesh and blood! 


Ah—take the responsibility! Mr. Ire- 
ton will forgive us; I know his generos- 
ity!” 

Euston said quickly: “You knew Gris- 
more’s!” 

She coloured furiously; her eyes fell. 

“I made a mistake. . . . I could 
not make such another. Look at them 
with pity.” 

“How do I see them?” 

Her lip trembled. 

“Forgive me!” Then she said impul- 
sively : “J will take the responsibility.” 

Euston, regarding her searchingly, 
asked: “Do you mean to appeal to Ire- 
| st eee 

Although there was in the question not 
more than warrantable supposition that 
a charitable woman might supplicate a 
humane man to aid her, still, Amanda saw 
all Euston implied. 

a Do you wish to coerce Ire- 
ton into doing what he has refused to 
do?” 

Subtly she knew that if she answered 
“Yes!” she lost Henry Euston. She 
turned abruptly, and found that the hem 
of the crowd had drawn near her. Sev- 
eral were waiting to speak to her, to 
touch her, whose ministry for weeks past 
had been so heavenly sweet to them. 

She spoke as loud as she could, and 
used Euston’s words. 

“Courage! Do as Mr. Eus- 
ton says. He knows best.” As she called, 
there was a sob in her throat. “They 
can’t walk back.” Her voice was defiant ; 
she had yielded so much. 

“The train will be able to run in three 
hours to Plankville. I go with them,” 
consoled Euston. 

Near her was a young woman carrying 
a very small child; she carried it awk- 
wardly, as well she might—she had but 
one arm. 

Amanda beckoned to her. The bru- 
nette creature came forward, dirty, trem- 
bling with weakness and fatigue. 

“Milly Jones?” 

In a flash Amanda recalled that this 
was Cinny Jones’s little child, whom of 
old she had seen at work in the mill, by 
her side. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“I remember you! I have seen you in 
Crompton, . . . You are alone here?” 
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“Yes, ma’am.” 

Amanda laid her hand on the too bur- 
dened arm. Her beautiful eyes searched 
the face before her with such compelling 
tenderness that if remembrance could be 
stirred it would be drawn forth like the 
soul of the stream by ardent light. 

“I live in Penvallon, I have a little 
house here. I am lonely. Will you stay 
with me—you and your child? I will 
pay you well—be a kind mistress, Milly?” 

Whether it was the twenty-mile tramp 
—or the disappointment of not spinning 
in the new mills—or the prospect of re- 
turn to degrading misery—or the salva- 
tion that suddenly dazzled her—at all 
events, life just then was too much for 
Milly Jones. She gave a cry, joy and as- 
sent in it, and fell back unconscious, Eu- 
ston caught her, and Amanda took the 
child. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


During these days—whilst Amanda in 
her little house on the mill village street 
absorbed herself in philanthropics, abet- 
ted by Ireton’s goodwill and stimulated 
by the enthusiastic correspondence pass- 
ing between them (all practical and 
charitable on the part of the one, largely 
tinged with sentiment on the part of the 
other)—during this time when he ap- 
proved her methods of work and deplored 
her moral bias—Mr. Ware was a victim 
of salutary illusion: he believed he had 
transformed his earthly passion for 
Amanda into a spiritual yearning for her 
salvation. But that she absorbed him to 
the exclusion of everything in the world: 
gave a vivifying ardour to existence, 
made him, indeed, capable of greatness— 
he was far from comprehending! He 
felt certain she was already a victim of 
conscience, and everything he knew of 
her argued against a brutal. passion 
which would lead her to rob a living wo- 
man of her rights, and herself to shame. 

The enthusiasm with which he took her 
to his priestly care, fasted, prayed, 
struggled for her, transfigured him. His 
face became saintly. The Penvallon peo- 
ple, benefiting by his exaltation, blessed 
him as he had never been blessed in his 
parish before. 
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When she sought him, as of-old, with 
agreeable familiarity, Amanda found him 
stern and cold. 

Amanda, too wise or too wicked to in- 
quire into his reasons for the change— 
to seem, indeed, to be conscious of any— 
had but one dread, lest he should do that 
very natural thing, speak to her of her 
sister. 


In this way months passed, with con- 
stant visits from Euston to Penvallon, 
occasionally visits from Ireton to Penval- 
lon; and the latter, if he grew more in- 
terested in Amanda, was too thoroughly 
a man of the world not to know his suit 
urged at this time would be in vain. 

Euston and Amanda were constantly 
together. On the little porch of her cot- 
tage she sat with him, a table between 
them, and helped him with his letters, his 
papers, his speeches. There for hours 
they would converse with the absorption 
and mingled joy and interest that between 
man and woman means one sole thing. 
Mr. Ware was the only one to see, to 
remark, and—suffer! 

In the late evenings, before Euston met 
with the spinners, Mr. Ware saw them 
pass his house on their way to the woods, 
where they wandered side by side for an 
hour or more, Euston to return to his 
meetings when the day-shift was free 
after nine o'clock. 

Sometimes they took the river-bank, 
and within the rector’s view, for as long 
as he cared to watch, the figure of Eus- 
ton, with its nonchalant, somewhat 
slouching gait, close to the figure of the 
woman. Thus they wandered till dark- 
ness nearly hid them, and until, to the 
priest’s eyes, the two made one shadow. 

What those hours of communion were 
Ware did not dare surmise ; that it meant 
the drawing together, the irrevocable 
amalgamation of natures, the déepening 
of a love born years before, the swelling, 
rising force of passion, to flood-tide he 
feared—had reason to believe! 

When Euston returned with the band 
of mill hands to Rexington, Mr. Ware 
offered up the most eloquent Benedicite 
in his ritual. 

Then for days and weeks he, as well as 
Amanda and all Penvallon, were occu- 
pied with subjects of life and death; for 
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the red plague fell on Penvallon—malig- 
nant scarlet fever. 

The mills were shut down; generous 
sums of money from Ireton, generous 
donations from Amanda, pulled the vil- 
lage through the horror. 

Milly Jones’s baby had been the first 
to go. Amanda, weeping her heart away 
with sympathy, fairly tore the agonised 
little mother from the dead child. All 
the poor creature knew of joy was in the 
small, attenuated body. Amanda fairly 
carried her to her. bed, cared for her, 
nursed her to life and animation as she 
had bent over her in filthy, miserable 
childhood years ago. 

Herself too exalted to fall prey to dis- 
ease, she passed from house to house im- 
mune. 

Her vitality was no longer hers to 
command; she had become part of an- 
other life. At times her heart seemed so 
to inhabit another breast that she actually 
felt to see if any of the old-time pulse 
would beat under her hand. 

She loved Euston. 

Whether hopeless or not in the face of 
his marriage bond, she would not let her 
conscience ask; she took love in, fed it, 
nourished it, pressed it to her bosom, and 
asked no question of herself or of life. 

Sometimes in the fetid closeness of a 
garret her eyes met the minister’s over 
the bed of the dying; and his, burning 
like holy lamps fed by celestial oil, lit for 
her and for him the recesses of her heart. 

* * * * * 

Meanwhile Crompton became a seeth- 
ing mass of discontent, a hotbed of misery 
—became a nest of rebellion against con- 
ditions the chiefs refused to improve. 
Men and women shirked the schedule of 
time with no excuse. Children were 
withdrawn by the dozens from the night- 
shift. Mr. Grismore’s enormous con- 
tracts called for the regular monotony of 
well-organised labour ; the machinery, as 
was its boast, should never stop night or 
day. 

In his house, alone now, dreadfully 


alone, he brooded. -The face of his own - 


affairs, personal and financial, was black 
to look upon. He decided that, as far as 
the latter were concerned, he had money 
enough to win. A saturnine intelligence 
came to him in his meditations, as he 
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cogitated how to turn the last screw on 
the torture-machine at Crompton. He 
resolved on a coup d’état, When the two 
hundred discontents returned from Pen- 
vallon, they found the Ralings Mills shut. 
Grismore had discharged the other nine 
hundred, as he had threatened at the time 
of the last strike; he declared a lock-out, 
and turned his attention to the mills on 
the Bye and their problems. 

The shipping of . thousand 
yards of white cotton cloth to Moscow on 
May —, 190—, was the last contract kept 
by Crompton. As on a summer night, 
long heavy with the promise of storm, 
one awakens suddenly to hear one blind- 
ing crash, and finds the tempest rushing 
hard and fast, so Grismore suddenly 
realised the state of his affairs on the day 
when every loom of his perfect mills was 
silent, and six thousand of his hands on 
strike. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


If Mr. Ware had been at his window 
this night of May, 190—, he would have 
seen a figure in a white dress come very 
swiftly from the village, pass the out- 
skirts, and disappear into the woods—a 
flash like a white shadow in the dark, for 
the night, following a day of incessant 
rain, was lowering and overcast. 

With a beating heart and step that be- 
trayed excitement, Amanda disappeared 
into the forest cover, hurrying along, 
looking straight in front of her, piercing 
as well as she might the enveloping dark- 
ness on either side. She stopped after 
she had gone some distance, listened, then 
called softly : 

“Are you there? Henry!” 

Almost at once the light of a cigar 
flickered—a firefly in the humid, sooty 
night—and Euston came out from the 
trees in the middle of the road. 

Woman-like, her first words were re- 
proof that the thing she desired was ac- 
complished. 

“Why are you here, Henry? You are 
quite mad. It is the height of danger, for 
every reason under the sun!” 

Euston had taken both her hands; a 
grasp strong, possessive, claimed every 
inch of the fair flesh. He could not 
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speak ; the nearness of her, his touch of 
her, overpowered him. 

“The fever has been terrible in Pen- 
vallon.” Her voice trembled with dual 
emotion—anxiety and another. “You 
aren't immune! Men have died here this 
week. Since you wrote me to come to 
meet you to-night, I have deserted every 
fever-house like a coward! To-day I 
went with the women to the river, and 
made them bathe. The air is tainted; 
plague and danger are heavy init. . . . 
Don’t you feel it?” 

He had slowly drawn her hands to 
him; he held them against his heart. 

“T feel the first good, the first peace, 
since I parted from you, Amanda.” 

She made a slight effort to withdraw 
her hands, but it was quickly overcome. 

“Let them lie so!’ Euston pleaded ; “it 
keeps the pulse beneath them calm.” 

“The fever,” she went on, “is only one 
danger. Mr. Ireton has been forced by 
his colleagues to forbid you the freedom 
of his mills. You are not safe here; don’t 
you realise it?” 

“Your hands are on my heart: you are 
speaking to me. What you say matters 
little. 1 think I am safe here—nowhere 
else.” 

His voice was deep, but unsteady, and 
there was a new note in its timbre that 
caught her startled attention. She 
strained her eyes in the night to see his 
face. 

“I can’t see you, but there is something 
wrong: it is the pressure you are under 
—too great by far. What terrible things 
in Crompton and Rexington! Henry, 
will they win?” 

Instead of answering her, he leaned 
forward; she moved a little, and received 
his kiss on her hair. 

“Please—let my hands free.” 

He did so, with a sigh, and said: 

“Tf I have run the risks you name, it is 
hard to have no return!” He took a 
cigarette from his pocket. “You will let 
me smoke? I am horribly nervous—not 
myself, Amanda.” 

In the flaring of the match and the 
lighting of the cigarette she saw his face 
for a second, thin, pale, the eyes haunted. 
‘ Her héart was laid hold of by a 
great dread that in its sickening strength 
proved what he must be to her if she 


could so tremble for him. He answered 
her: 

“The strain has been encrmous, and it 
is also becoming to my thinking a ques- 
tion of expedient. I don’t know whether 
they will win or not—in the long run; I 
think so, but I shall not.” 

His tone was so significant, his atti- 
tude so reckless, that she exclaimed : 

“What do you mean? What has 
happened? You terrify me beyond 
words!” 

Once again he repeated, as though it 
explained and excused: “I am not my- 
self—not myself.” 

Seeking to explain, she said: “You are 
exhausted ; the unnatural things around 
you have unnerved you # 

He put his hand on her arm gently. 

“No, it is not that,” he said with hesi- 
tation; “I wish it were! It is the old 
enemy—allied with a new; and I have no 
more forces left in the field.” 

His voice had lost its dominating in- 
spiration ; it faltered even in speaking to 
her ; it caught, halted, seemed beyond his 
control. 

She put her hand over his hand on her 
arm, and her cool, slim fingers found his 
flesh scarcely less hot than the fevered 
hands she had been lately feeling. 

Euston went on: “For years I have 
been a composite life; I have been thou- 
sands of men, if you like! I have existed 
in others, breathed and pulsed with their 
lives. I may say that from the hour I 
swore to stand by the cotton-spinners I 
have not had a selfish motive. If I could, 
I would have worked out each man’s tale 
of bricks, received his strokes in his place 
on my own flesh. Thus my own strength 
has been lost, and in return I took from 
other men strength for my need. Pride 
helped me as well, will went farther still 
, and now”’—he made a gesture of 
desperation—‘“the wrongs of the masses 
will never inspire me again to a second 
regeneration. I have all along been work- 
ing toward one point; it has culminated. 
The cotton-spinner has found his soul; 
he will work out his own salvation. The 
vastness of the enterprise can no longer 
be a stimulus. eg 

“And yet,” she interrupted, quite in- 
capable of taking in the tragedy of his 
words, “when you left .. . you 
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were so inspired, Henry ; igus were so in- 
spired for your work. : 

For a moment he did not answer, then 
said brusquely : 

“T have come here to-night in secret. 
I have walked from Plankville twenty 
miles to you. I should be anywhere but 
here, of all places on God’s earth. Here 
it is the greatest wrong for me to be, and 
yet I have come—dragged to you, led to 
you, forced to you, Amanda. I am again 
the victim of disease—I call it disease. 
Perhaps no man can ever eradicate it; at 
all events, in my case, in order to keep the 
fiend under, J must desire something else 
more than drink, or I am lost.” 

During his broken sentences he had 
found both her hands again and taken 
them unrepulsed; his clasp of them, his 
clinging to them, spoke for him as much 
as his words. To hear him, whose 
strength had seemed so Titan, speak like 
this, and contemplate what he meant was 
agony to Amanda. 

My drift is so surely toward 
destruction,” he said bitterly, “that I 
don’t wonder you refuse to follow it! 
You say I was inspired when I left you? 
I was indeed! Your companionship, 
what I had grown to hope and believe of 
your feelings, fired me, and it is not 
strange ; but when I got away alcne, and 
realised how I loved you, and its hopeless- 
ness and crime, why, the very soul and 
heart of life died out of the world. For 
twelve years I have held the devil that is 
in me by the throat. I can’t battle at once 
with my hopeless desire for the woman I 
love—and this fury. I am going to leave 
the South. I shall not see you again. 
ino I have come to bid you good- 
bye.” 

He wrung the hands he held, and let 
them fall; he turned as though he would 
flee from her then. 

“Where are you going?” she gasped. 

She put her arm through his and held 
it; he felt her slender body close to him. 

“Oh, out of the South first, to try a 
new atmosphere; and, if I find I must 
drink—then—then—on to another—and 
soonandon .. .!” 

“No,” she cried, and held him fast— 
“no!” 

She had turned away from him a little, 
for she was weeping. As soon as she 
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could, she mastered her voice, spoke, and 
for the first time word of her sister passed 
between them. 

“Where is my sister?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered sharply. 
“T shall never know; Falloner takes care 
of that for me. She lives; she is well; 
and she_lives in comfort. 4 

“You are ill with excitement and over- 
work,” she said, faltering. ‘Rest, a little 
peace, a few more quiet days on my porch 
at Penvallon, and you will be yourself 
again!” 

He had nearly finished his cigarette ; 
he puffed it hard ; it glowed a scarlet, tiny 
lamp. Again they scanned each other’s 
faces, and the tragedy on his, the warfare, 
was too plain, too real for her to do aught 
but catch her breath in grief. 

He replied quietly: “It is better you 
should think so—believe it, be sure of it. 
The fact that I have come here and dis- 
played this weakness is the best proof of 
my degradation; it will make it difficult 
for you to think well of me when you re- 
call it. Good-bye.” 

Amanda’s thoughts were in a blur; she 
dashed her tears away. One thing alone 
out of the entire universe of problems, 
expedients—one law alone amongst the 
musty files—was clear as light. 

Under her breath she murmured again, 
“No—no!” and her voice quivered 
through him like a bell, and set his flesh 
vibrating. 

“You care!” he said. 
not enough.” 

“Oh . . . far more than anything 
in this world.” 

The deep breath she drew to control 
her tears left her trembling like a ship in 
a storm. The tempest drove her to him; 
he caught her, and for a complete, su- 
preme instant held her crushed against his 
breast. Then he set her free. 

“Yes, impossible to believe as it is 

, you care! but not enough! . . 
There are two worlds, we are taught to 
believe. We have souls as well 
as bodies.” 

Amanda understood the man before 
her. She knew she could not move him 
in his determination to leave the South. 
He would go at once, without compass, 
star, or chart, to utter wreck. With in- 
tuition given to women in certain crises 


“T know it, but 











when they are clairvoyant to the lives of 
the beloved, she saw more than this, a 
more sinister thing—that which a flut- 
tering pink ribbon, swaying on the grass 
by an inland pool, had prevented years 
ago. 

“You took a vow, Henry,” she said 
earnestly, “to your friends in old Ireton. 
You have not forgotten? You promised 
them you would not drink while you 
lived.” 

He made no reply. His silence was to 
her portentous. She knew his mind and 
reasoning. He would never be again the 
degraded creature she had helped to 
stagger to the Henchleys’ cabin.. He 
would not permit himsclf again to live a 
blot on the universe. 

It had grown so dark that neither could 
see the other at all. A dense, ugly shroud 
surrounded them this night—moist, 
warm, clinging; in the distance, muffled, 
with a sullen pulse, they could hear the 
Bye, swollen by weeks of rain, charged 
by the storm, thrash its banks and tear 
like mad across its stony bed. 

“Do you remember the night in the 
cabin, Henry, years ago?” 

(Did he remember! He had bruised 
her then; he had thrown her to the 
ground—harmed her.) 

She recalled further : “I said that night 
I would never let you drink. The words 
were forced from me; they meant a 
promise I am called upon now to 
keep P 

She was clinging to his arm, her face 
strained up to him in the dark. Her 
voice, sweet and pure, gave no hint of her 
agitation as she said: “If I am less to you 
than it seems—if all of my life and ten- 
derness do not avail 

He said sharply : “Hush! what are you 
saying ?” 

“You say we are taught we have souls 
as well as bodies. Mine is yours. 
If to go to you, to stay with you, be what 
strength, what good I can, with all my 
love, and all my heart—if this will cost 
my future salvation, why, I pay it gladly, 
Henry! It is no sacrifice.” 

She had wound her arms about him; he 
removed them gently, and held her from 
him. 

“Hush! hush!” he repeated ; “you don’t 
know what you say!” 
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“I will not have you lost,” she said pas- 
sionately ; “I will not have you go with- 
out me.” 

“You don’t know what you offer”— 
his voice was scarcely less shaken than 
hers — “reputation, your life. 

Free, beloved, you would sacrifice it all 
—be an outcast, linked to an out- 
cast. . ye 

“I should not feel it so.’ 

“ . . You don’t know what you 
are offering? Food to a starving man, 
life to one on the brink of the grave.” 

“If that is true,” she breathed with in- 
finite tenderness, “I thank God for the joy 
of being yours.” 

For a long time he held her to him. 
Then he said slowly, as though he were 
measuring his rights against the world’s 
wrongs : 

“I don’t pretend to comprehend the 
problem. Life owes me something, I 
think. I am basely born, and they say I 
have no father; existence has been one 
continued mental and physical agony, 
until you . . . came! God knows 
what perverted frame of mind I am in! 
But in the face of right and honour and 
decency, I can—not—give you—up. 

I want you I adore you. 
This means your ruin . . . and 
my dishonour, but I cannot give you up.” 

“You shall not, Henry.” 

“Listen, Amanda. I must go 
now ; it is late enough. On Sunday night 
of next week I shall leave South Carolina 
by the one p.m. express at Ralings cor- 
ner. The station is empty at that time; 
it is a flag station, and only the signal- 
man and an official will be there. I will 
be in my house until midnight. - 
He paused. 

“TI will come to you there.” 

“T do not mean to threaten a cowardice 
or to alarm you for my future,” he con- 
tinued, as though she had not- spoken. 
“T shall ith away to do my best until the 
end. 

. “I will come to you, Henry.” 
“If you come ” he said deeply, 


“we will go to a new country—some- 
where—and live a new life. I can write. 
I will make you not ashamed. 
“T will come.’ 
He made an exclamation pregnant with 
shame for his defeat, and of adoration for 
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the woman. In their last moments it 
seemed to be she that held him, whose 
tenderness like an envelope enfolded him, 
whose kisses rained as soft as flowers 
upon his face. So conscious of her in 
every fibre of him, his senses in highest 
swing, he seemed to feel her still clinging 
to him, her kiss on his lips, her body close 
to him, as he hurried away through the 
suffocating night. 


The day following her interview with 
Euston Amanda called to Mr. Ware as 
he passed her house on his way up to 
town. He came at once, and they stood 
together on her little porch talking. 

“TI want you to do something for me, 
Mr. Ware.” 

He wanted to do all for her; it was not 
difficult, therefore, to bow his head in 
courteous acquiescence. 

“It is for Milly Jones. . . . I want 
you to especially befriend her.” 

“Befriend her?” he echoed. “Why, 
what better friend could she have than 
she already possesses ?” 

“You—far better. She grieves for her 
little baby, poor thing! and this house is 
full of associations. I want you to take 
her to the Parsonage under your gentlest 
care.” 

She was more charming, more lovely 
than he had seen her yet. She was still 
haloed by the warmth of yesterday; her 
beauty enriched, matured, her lips dow- 
ered with the freshness caresses give, her 
whole expression that of a woman who 
loves greatly and who is greatly loved. 

There was an excitement in her, a 
quickness of gesture foreign to her move- 
ments, usually slow and rather indolent. 

Mr. Ware said: “I think Milly needs 
a woman most of all with her.” 

Amanda did not acquiesce. (Yes, a 
woman possibly, but one who has a right 
to speak of honour, purity, and lawful 
union ! ) 

“Milly is changed,” she evaded— 
“much changed; you will see it. If you 
talk with her, you will find her ready to 
listen. I should like her to be confirmed.” 
Her voice was subdued; she seemed to 
plead for his merciful judgment. “She 
has a lover; she has been the victim of 
others. Is it not too terrible?” She saw 
herself and Bachman as she spoke. “But 


this man—the father of herchild . . . 
she loves him.” 

Within the house Milly, at her work, 
was aiding the French maid; their voices 
were audible—the French woman’s high 
and sharp, Milly’s a languid drawl. 

“He wishes her to return to him . 
he writes for her constantly. Whilst her 
baby lived I could keep her; now she is 
restless—restless.” She chose her words 
carefully, as though they had a second 
story to hide, and must be well laid, 
mosaic on mosaic. “It seems he cannot 
marry her. Z 

“No?” Mr. Ware prompted, for his 
own information, stopped. 

“No,” she continued slowly. “He is an 
overseer in Crompton—a Yankee; he has 
a wife in New England.” 

“Ah—yes!” Mr. Ware nodded, accept- 
ing the fact of Milly’s tragedy as though 
it were the consequence of love in the 
case of all the women he knew. 

“When she goes to you, you will show 
her what to do. 

“You have shown her, Miss Morgan,” 
he interrupted ; “T am sure P 

“I am afraid I have failed to persuade 
her,” she said, with a slight smile. “You 
see, she loves him.” 

If the ecclesiastic saw anything in this 
vulgar fact, he gave no sign. 

And he wants her to go to 
him.” 

In her white dress, her white clasped 
hands, whose exquisite ministry he had 
seen and adored, the afternoon light fill- 
ing her hair lying warm on its brown, 
gold in its gold, she filled his vision, sen- 
sitive to all beauty. Could it be she un- 
consciously pleaded for herself, leaning 
against this Magdalen? 

“And you want me to save her?” he 
asked gently. “I mean to say, to show 
her how to be saved?” 

The woman answered gravely : “I want 
you to show her how to live without love, 
if you can; how to renounce and yet to 
live, if you can; and then”—she made a 
slight gesture, as though she handed to 
him a mission beyond her—“comfort 
her.” 

Here, as though she had been conscious 
that the drama of her life was under 
question, Milly Jones came out—a new 
Milly indeed!—her dark hair in smooth 








shadow around her pale face, her dress 
deep mourning, priceless balm to the 
poor. Her wild eyes, still repelling and 
defiant, flashed on the priest as though 
she mistrusted his presence. 

“Th suttinly did hyar ma naime sayde ?” 

Amanda put out her hand. 

“Milly, Mr. Ware is in need of a good 
servant. Will you stay at the Parsonage 
a few days?” 

The girl’s dark face clouded until her 
expression baffled any hope Mr. Ware 
would ever have of comforting that un- 
tutored, passionate savage. 

“No, suh,” she said roughly ; “Ih won’t 
go. 
Amanda actually blushed for her. 

“Hush!” she said sternly ; “you will do 
exactly as I wish.” 

Milly seized the hand of her mistress, 
and clutched it to her bosom, so hard that 
she hurt. Her eyes, ever ready to weep 
these days, brimmed over. 

“Th’ll drownd maself,” she said, with a 
gasp, “ef you-all send me away. Ef Ih’m 
bad fer you-all, [h’m tew bad fer him.” 

Amanda encircled the girl’s waist with 
her arm; she drew Milly to her. In her 
act there was a linking of herself with the 
woman—a look as she raised her charm- 
ing eyes to Ware which perhaps she 
meant him deeply to read. 

The dark head of the mill girl lay 
pressed against Amanda’s breast. She 
laid one hand gently on her hair, and gave 
the other to Ware. With a whimsical lift 
of her eyebrows, and a smile which was 
as exquisitely sad as tears could be, she 
said : 

“T am afraid we will have to stay as we 
are—Mr. Ware. I am sorry to have 
troubled you!” 


He took her hand, and very slightly 
bent over it, and he said, with a compre- 
hending delicacy that could not offend : 

“Whenever she needs me I will try to 
comfort her.” 


The woman who was about to enter 
into an unlawful bond, so calmly and un- 
hesitatingly to assume a shameful life, 
had been born of lawless people, of primi- 
tive creatures who would scoff at the 
metaphysician who desired to prove them 
not free! Whether or no her mother had 
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conformed to the rites of Church and 
State, Amanda could not have said; who 
her father was she did not know. Of 
religion as it is comprehended in tenet, 
creed, schism, doctrine and dogma she 
had been ignorant throughout youth. Her 
grandfather had taught Lily Bud and 
herself their letters, and the handful of 
books kept pell-mell amongst the cups and 
saucers she had read and worn thread- 
bare—Fox’s “Book of Martyrs,” “The 
Adventures of Captain Kidd,” “Around 
the World in Eighty Days”—and this was 
all. Where these books had come from 
no one in the shanty knew, and no one 
but Amanda cared. Witness and partici- 
pant of an illicit trade, conscious that jus- 
tice like a Damocles sword hung over 
them all, she had been nurtured in a law- 
breaking midst, and raised with neither 
ethics nor creed. In the free-born, primi- 
tive conditions her life’s flower had 
sprung. All she knew of mankind’s 
civilised standpoint had been revealed to 
her after she had passed womanhood— 
suffered, endured, laboured for her daily 
bread, been hungry, tired, cold, displayed 
in crises the qualities Christianity is 
taught to emulate, but, alas! after she had 
learned to love another woman’s hus- 
band. 

Twelve years before, Amanda of the 
Mill vanished, and a new creature, docile, 
civilised, took her place ; but the hour had 
come when the instinct of the free-born 
stirred again, and Amanda of the Mill 
returned to claim her birthright of law- 
lessness and free love. 


BOOK IV. 
THE DELIVERANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Electricity hung high in the middle of 
the mill village street, but that conven- 
ience is not the sum total of civilisation. 
Civilisation! Liberty!—words precious 
to modern happiness—tickets of admis- 
sion given, so to speak, to the hordes of 
emigrants entering through the finest 
harbour in the world to the greatest 
country in the world, 
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Much good the cotton-mill hands 
reaped from it all! Perhaps, according 
to Gran’maw Henchley, they had “helped 
to civilise Mr. Grismore,” although, if 
he were an example of its benefits, God 
defend them from civilisation ! 

Civilisation—save that it forbade them 
to go naked, forbade them to steal time 
from the mills, left them as completely 
to themselves as if they were savages. 
They could fight with knives, razors, and 
pistols; they could lynch a negro who 
chanced too near their womenfolk; they 
could marry and give in marriage at will 
—one man to as many women as would 
have him; one woman to as many men 
as could survive the jealous knife of a 
rival. 

Civilisation permitted all this. Other- 
wise they might rot in their unsanitary 
hovels ; they might breed and disseminate 
consumption by the thousands, carrying 
the germs from settlement to settlement. 
Women great with child might work 
until travail came on them at their 
spindles. The young child, with. milk 
scarce dried on its lips, might maim its 
limbs and cripple its existence in the 
clutch of the machines. Civilisation, the 
broad, the beneficent, permitted it all! 





* * * K * 


There had been for weeks four thou- 
sand hands without work, consequently 
(save for their leaders’ supplies) with- 
out food. A handful of dried peas or 
beans, corn, meal—and little of it—was 
all they could count upon. 

Mr. Grismore had them hemmed in. 

They might not stir from the precincts 
known in general as Crompton. A militia 
at the Rexington limit kept them from 
communication with the town, thus bar- 
ring them out and the Ralings people in. 
Behind them were the hills from which in 
hope and good courage they had come. 
To reach the mountain homes again 
there was the mad, inconsequent rush 
of the Bye to cross, and there were no 
boats. 

The schedule presented for Grismore’s 
acceptance was a reduction in time of 
labour—a tremendous demand! Euston 
had dared to cut off at least six hours a 
week from the celebrated sixty-six the 
cotton-manufacturer feels “he must 
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have!’ At times the workman, too, feels 
there are things “he must have,” but the 
must of the manufacturer and the must 
of the toiler are not synonymous! 

The leaders of the Cromptonites found 
them singularly docile. They had sub- 
mitted for years to unnatural conditions, 
and, confronted with their gigantic act— 
this mighty strike—they were dazed and 
stultified. They had, as it were, by their 
own gesture for liberty smitten them- 
selves to stone. 

The heat was overpowering ; the water 
they drank stank, and was nauseous to the 
taste. 

In their blistering shanties they herded 
during labourless days, when the river, 
now that the mills were silent, sang to 
them its pean of the eternity of inani- 
mate force and the pigmy pitifulness of 
individual lives. 

In nights no less hot than the days, 
fighting the vermin, they lay on their pal- 
lets in hovels which, raised on stilts from 
the soil, rose like ghoulish things, till the 
very windows seemed eyes that opened 
and shut, and the doors mouths satisfied 
with the tale of life within. 

There were no drunken disturbances ; 
no outcries. Crompton and Janet were 
silent cities, full of gaunt, hungry men in 
cotton-covered rags; of gaunt women 
with feverish eyes, and broods of chil- 
dren—bent, deformed, wasted by night 
and day labour—children from whom 
Civilisation had permitted childhood to 
be stolen by greed. 

Thus they waited. 

At first, stimulated by Euston’s en- 
couragement and his presence—for he 
had been amongst them in disguise—they 
had hoped for a complete victory ; but in 
the fourth week, when supplies from the 
Union could not reach them from either 
North or South, when the few leaders 
were more disheartened than the people, 
they capitulated. 

Word went to Grismore that the sev- 
eral thousand souls of Crompton and 
Janet were willing to turn their bodies 
into the machine again, and from their 
wasted flesh he might grind what he 
could. They had failed—but it was a sig- 
nificant fact that no word of bitterness 
went up against the leaders or Euston. 
In a heroic manner the strikers laid down 








arms, and prepared to return to the 
looms. 


At this point was revealed to them the 
acme of oppression, but it emancipated 
the souls of the hitherto singularly spirit- 
less tribe. Grismore and Company made 
it known to the strikers not only that 
there was no more work for them in the 
company’s mills, but that his devilry had 
reached its high-water mark at last! An 
importation of foreign labour was to ar- 
rive—an imported army—which should 
oust the Child of the Soil from his right 
to die at the looms of the Southern cot- 
ton-mills. 

Grismore ‘raised the lock-out at Ral- 
ings. The Ralings hands, like a lot of 
sufficiently whipped animals, were bidden 
back to their privileges. 

At the combined news a cry of wrath 
and hatred went up from Crompton, and 
the rock of riot stirred at last. 


CHAPTER II. 


Euston, his funds exhausted—his con- 
viction that the times were ripe seriously 
shaken by Grismore’s bulldog pertinacity 
and inexhaustible funds, and this last un- 
patriotic ruse—had counselled capitula- 
tion ; he found himself in the midst of the 
riot. 

Of Crompton and its doings he knew 
nothing. Access to the mills for him was 
shut off by the militia. Indeed, he had 
more than he could do in Rexington to 
keep the rioters from actual warfare and 
bloodshed. The cotton-spinners of the 
town, increased in numbers by hands of 
the Carson City Mills, numbered more 
than two thousand ; every soul was in the 
streets and armed. The concourse, pale- 
faced, but dreadfully in earnest, marched 
like a solid wall from the edge of the 
town along the principal street, leaving 
behind them the Ralings Mills in flames. 
This band was headed by a seventy-five- 
year-old spinner, flanked on either side by 
a stalwart man armed with loaded pis- 
tols. Her head wound about with a piece 
of brown sacking, her face the same 
tanned colour as the stuff, illumined by 
piercing eyes, she made a suitable figure- 
head—bowed, emaciated, and yet un- 
broken by a lifetime of labour. Where 
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she led, the timidest soul could not refuse 
to follow. From the windows, housed 
Rexington gazed in terror and amaze- 
ment at the valiant cotton-spinners. They 
had been believed to be so near to the 
beasts, such docile slaves! Now that they 
were started on a violent way, for the mo- 
ment, at least, they turned against Euston, 
who in vain tried to make himself heard. 
They knew his speech to be pacific, and 
they had no wish or inclination to listen 
to peace. Bent irrevocably toward Mr. 
Grismore’s distant house, they there de- 
termined to wrench by force what hu- 
manity had refused to their demand. 
With the crowds, officers, citizens, and 
firemen mingled, until the mass became a 
dense honeycomb of human life. In the 
crush Euston felt himself pulled by the 
arm, and he turned to see a man whose 
face was familiar, but whom he could not 
at once place. 

“Step with me into Pierce’s grocery, 
will you? I’ve got a message of great 
importance.” 

Pierce, a friend of the Union and a 
supporter of Euston, seemed to have 
sprung up miraculously at demand, and 
the three men made their way out of the 
throng into the little shop. 

The messenger was none other than 
Bachman, now Grismore’s confidential 
man. Euston had not once been with 
him face to face in all these years. Bach- 
man insolently regarded the man whom 
he had last known as an_ inebriated 
weaver ; but if he had any impertinence 
at his tongue’s end with which to greet 
the Labour leader, he did not give it ut- 
terance. People were not generally in- 
clined to insult Euston to his face. 

As he handed him a letter, Bachman 
said : 

“It’s from Mr. Grismore; there’s no 
answer.” 

“Wait.” Euston tore it open. “There 
may be.” 

But the overseer replied that if there 
were, he had no time to take it. 

“T’ve nothing to do with it, anyway. 
I’ve been after you for days trying to give 
it to you. I’m off to the railroad to look 
up the hands shipped from New York.” 

Euston smiled. 

“Look after them,” he said quietly; 
“they will need it.” 
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Bachman, breathless, as was everybody 
on this afternoon, slipped out without 
bidding good-day to Euston, saying to 
Pierce : 

“Just let me out the back door, will 
you? I don’t care to be a target for those 
damned animals.” 

Euston opened the envelope; he was 
alone. 

Pierce’s back door took long to open 
and to safely bolt and bar. The grocery, 
shut in by drawn shutters and double 
door, was dark, and fragrant with apples 
and the agreeable odours of clean staples. 
There was hardly enough light to read 
the closely written note. Euston went to- 
ward the window, as close as he could to 
the cracks where the light came in. With- 
out, the dull, ugly sound of the raging 
crowd came to him, as well as the roar of 
the factory in flames. In the note which 
he opened was a bit of paper ; it fell rust- 
ling to the floor. 


“Since you place your services at 
money value, defrauding my hands of 
their living, drawing on their funds, and 
filling your pockets as well from your 
chiefs, I am going as a last resort to try to 
buy you off. I don’t like sedition and riot 
and incendiarism. I ama citizen in a 
country to whose wealth I add. If you 
will take this sum of money and clear out 
of the State, I will try to effect what 
peace I can with my half-mad employés. 
And if you will swear on oath to me never 
to cross the State border, I will cut my 
hands’ hours to sixty a week, and raise 
their wages five cents on the dollar. Now 
cash this cheque and get out. 

“Jacos GRISMORE.” 


Euston stooped and picked up the 
cheque. He unfolded it slowly; it was 
for twenty thousand dollars. Across the 
top of the paper the engraving of the 
bank—an old-established banking firm in 
New England—seemed to swim in a sea 
of lithographing. Euston held the film of 
paper out before him, transfixed it as 
though his eyes would sear it like flames 
until it perished from existence. He read 
the figure—the date—the quick, nervous 
signature which might impress itself 
upon the mind for ever without being 
intelligible. Finally a grey, like the 
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paper’s, settled over the man’s face. He 
shook as though in a palsied dream. At 
the sound of Pierce’s entrance he thrust 
the letter and the cheque in his pocket. 
Pierce was in a state of great excitement. 

“By ! the Crompton hands are all 
on a march to a man across country! 
They tell me they’re going to burn Gris- 
more to the stake. Now, the stuff is to 
keep the Rexington people back. For 
God’s sake, Mr. Euston, what’s the matter 
with you? There ain’t a drop of blood left 
in you, suh. Just let me get you a little 
brandy. mg 

Euston gave a laugh, low and hardly 
pleasant to hear. He leaned hard on 
Pierce’s arm. 

“No,” he said—‘“no brandy. That 
would be the last line of the drama . . 
and it is too soon for it.” 

He moistened his lips, still leaning 
against Pierce, as though he would take 
force from him. Then he said: 

“Now let me get out in a second’s time ; 
there is none to lose. This way—by the 
front door, please—right out into the 
heart of the crowd.” 





CHAPTER III. 


The hated foreigners were destined 
never to weave at Grismore’s looms. 
Crompton prevented them. 

Every man and woman young enough, 
vigorous enough, was on the march to 
Rexington via the Grismore place. What 
they meant to accomplish there even the 
maddest of them did not say aloud. 

En route they destroyed the railway 
track over which the Seaboard should 
fetch the imported operatives. The wo- 
men were the fiercest, perhaps because 
their toiling condition was the more un- 
natural; their reaction was in conse- 
quence the greater. They cheered the 
men, who tore at the rails till their hands 
were red. 

Short work was made of miles of rails 
and track ; sleepers thrown into the river 
floated down to tell Rexington how 
things were going at Crompton. 

Arming themselves with what bits of 
iron they needed to complete arms already 
sufficient, the Cromptonites marched on. 
The souls Euston had awakened were 











ferocious. Protection, self-preservation, 
declared themselves to be laws, and the 
natures that responded were like the 
beast. 


The outburst at Rexington had pre- 
ceded this. At noon on Sunday Jacob 
Grismore learned that the Ralings Mill 
was in flames, and his hands, instead of 
returning to the work he had magnani- 
mously restored, were a mob of belliger- 
ent striers. He was advised to remain 
at home, not to show himself out of his 
grounds; he would be literally torn to 
pieces! It was useless to look for civic 
protection. The fire at Ralings threat- 
ened to set a torch to the clustering town, 
and all hands were fighting the flames. 
A strong guard had been required at the 
city limits to anticipate a march in that 
direction from Crompton, and the re- 
maining militia was in no wise sufficient 
to keep at bay the strikers, who were 
armed and utterly without fear. 

All this was telephoned to him at dif- 
ferent intervals during the day, and he 
had gone from window to window look- 
ing toward Crompton, expecting at any 
moment to see those mills in flames. 

Of the marching avenger he had re- 
ceived no word. The column of smoke 
from Ralings, billowing against the sky, 
made him swear deeply, but as long as 
Janet and Crompton stood firm he could 
pull through. He was utterly alone to 
face the crisis and imminent danger—he 
fully recognised it. There was not a 
servant in the house; every man and 
every woman had taken to their heels. 
He saw to it that windows were shut- 
tered and bolted; as he closed the last he 
shut out the roar of the flames and the 
distant shouts. He loaded his pistols, 
put cartridges by them, got a bottle of 
brandy, drank a glassful, and began to 
pace the floor up and down in the 
stifling heat. He had plenty of time in 
his agitation to realise how alone he 
was, how deserted. No one for gold to 
lend him aid, and certainly no one for 
affection! Late in the evening his tele- 
phone rang. 

“Mr. Grismore—arm yourself! if you 
can slip out of your house, do so. We 
have been trying to get a posse out to 
you. . . . They tell us the hands 
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from Crompton are on the way to burn 
your house.” 

Grismore called back: “That’s all 
right ; I am not afraid. Call me 
up later, and see if I am alive.” 

He was a brute, but no coward. Be- 
fore he could decide whether or not to 
endeavour to make his escape, as he 
walked slowly out through the rooms to- 
ward the kitchen, a loud shout made him 
pause. His name was being called at the 
kitchen door, and someone was knocking 
furiously on it. 

“Who is it?” 

A single voice replied : “Let me in, and 
be quick about it.” 

“Who the devil are you?” 

“T have come to save you, if I can. 
Let me in.” 

Grismore had heard the voice before ; 
he would never forget its character— 
vibrant, compelling. He swore deeply: 

“No, by God! and if you don’t get out 
I will go upstairs and shoot at you from 
the upper window.” 

“You are mad!” the voice cried. “A 
thousand hands are coming from 
Crompton. They will be here before you 
can make ready for them.” 

He cried this out pantingly; he had 
run miles. Grismore could hear his 
labouring breath. 

“Well,” returned the other calmly, “it’s 
your . . . work, sir. I hope you’re 
satisfied.” 

“Let me in!” repeated the man. 

Now the manufacturer heard, above 
this voice, a distant shout hoarse and 
loud; it was an accumulated voice, and 
its significance he doubted not at all. 

Euston, pounding on the door, cried 
again: “Let me in, if you value your 
life !” 

“Not at your hands,” returned the 
manufacturer stubbornly. 

Then Euston struck the door again, and 
said in shaking tones that were loth to 
come : 

“In the name of Elizabeth Penryn 

. open the door! . . .” 

A pause followed, then the key turned, 
the door opened, and Euston, about to 
enter, was seized by his shoulders, and 
fairly torn from without into the kitchen. 
So sudden and violent was Grismore’s 


gesture that Euston staggered and nearly 
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fell. Grismore locked the door, and 
turned furiously on the intruder. 

“What do you mean by using that 
name?” 

He saw before him a man who looked 
as though all the billows of disaster had 
passed over him, and thrown him a 
wreck upon the shore—a man pale as 
the dead, out of whose haggard face 
burned two brilliant eyes. Hatless, his 
dress disordered, red with dust, his left 
arm bound to his side by a blood-stained 
bandage, he presented more the appear- 
ance of a refugee and criminal from jus- 
tice than a saviour. He was breathing 
heavily, and did not reply to the ques- 
tion. He moistened his lips. 

“Come’’—he evaded, “never mind that 
now. We must save you—if 
we can.” 

Grismore took up one of the loaded 
weapons from the table. 

“I warned you the next time you came 
here to come prepared. You tell me 
what you mean by that name, and when 
you have finished I intend to put a pistol 
in your hand, and you can defend your- 
self. I’ll show you to your friends when 
they come, sir—if I’m alive.” 

Euston leaned heavily upon the kitchen 
1 ble with his uninjured hand. 

“You had better shoot now,” he said 
quietly ; “it will be less of a crime, per- 
haps. At any rate, I will not defend my- 
self.” 

“Come,” said the man imperiously, 
“where did you hear the name you 
used ?” 

“It was my mother’s name.” 

And Grismore lifted his arm with the 
weapon in it as though he would fell 
the speaker to earth. 

“You lie! You lie!” 

Even in his excitement Euston smiled 
slightly. 

“IT don’t blame you for thinking so. 
I’m not a son to be proud of. I’ve been 
a pauper all my life—a tramp, a drunk- 
ard. I am insurgent now—a leader of 
riot, men would say—but I doubt if you 
look upon me, despite this, as I do on 
you.” He leaned forward. “Back of 
you I see the grief and shame of a be- 
loved woman, the ruin of another 
woman’s life, the breaking of a gentle 


heart, the oppression of thousands of 
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poor helpless creatures. . You are 
the epitome of greed and self-indulgence, 
and you have put in my miserable body 
the seeds of your evils. I despise you, 
but I am your son.” 

Grismore gave a short laugh that 
caught in his throat. The words of the 
revelation fascinated him. He took a 
step forward, and seized Euston’s shoul- 
der. 

“What a liar! What a liar! It’s a 
damned scheme to come here and claim 
this relationship. How do I know but 
the tide has turned, and you’ve come to 
seek shelter and protection here?” 

Over Euston’s pale face passed a veil- 
like pity. 

“Hush!” he said. “Protection here! 
A claim on you! Your life is not worth 
a farthing, unless I choose to save it. 
A claim on you? But one torch to 
Crompton and Janet, and you will be 
nearly as poor as I.” 

Grismore, scrutinising the face before 
him, for some trait, perhaps, some look 
to link it with another, said less roughly : 

“What evidence have you to bring that 
what you say is true?” 

“None,” said the man shortly. “I 
have come to tell you the truth, not to 
claim a relationship more loathsome to 
me than that of illegitimate birth. I can 
say no more.” 

He took the crumpled note and cheque 
from his pocket. 

“This cheque, with its pictures, with 
your handwriting, I have remembered 
all my life. Slips like this used to come 
to my home in Western New York, to my 
mother. With this cursed money she 
paid for my education, until you stopped 
your payments and cut off mother and 
child. I knew I should recog- 
nise that signature if I ever saw it again; 
now it comes to me as a bribe—a low- 
worded insult from the man who gave 
me birth.” 

He could not use his left hand, so with 
his right hand and his teeth he tore the 
cheque into bits; the pieces scattered on 
the floor. 

Grismore watched him. This individ- 
ual, whose sole feeling toward him was 
hate, who was pitted against him for 
ruin, was his son, his own flesh 
blood. 
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“T will describe her to you.” A spasm 
of pain crossed his face. “She had blue 
eyes and soft, pretty hair, the colour of 
certain grapes, blue-black, with a lustre 
along it. . On her temple, just 
below the left eyebrow, she had a little 
brown mole. ” A faint smile, 
very tender, came to his face as the image 
soothed him. Then, “My God!” he 
cried. “Brute—devil that you are!” He 
sprang forward. With one gesture he 
dashed Grismore’s pistol from his hand; 
it fell across the floor, struck in the base- 
board, and discharged with a crash. 
“You killed my mother!” he said; “you 
let her die, day by day, alone, in poverty, 
disgraced and dishonoured. Without 
care for the perverted life you had called 
into existence, you went on your devil- 
re 

What he meant to do as he stood close, 
his right arm raised, he scarcely knew. 
What he did was to close his eyes with 
the arm to hide his emotion. Grismore 
broke the silence; his voice was utterly 
changed. 

“Come,” he said gentlyv—“come.” He 
put his hand again on Euston’s shoulder 
with quite a different pressure. He had 
at his command no words suitable for 
either the moment or his new, singularly 
human feelings. After a second, with 
no change of tone, he said: “Well, and 
you have come out here to fling this in 
my face before those hell-hounds tear me 
to pieces or roast me alive.” Grismore 
tapped the second pistol, which he took 
up. “It will take more than a few hun- 
dred dirty cotton-spinners to catch me 
alive, my. .” He stopped at the 
word ; he might have said—son! 

Euston’s control was coming back to 
him. He said with more composure: 

“You will have no need to commit 
suicide. I have come out here to save 
your life for my mother’s sake. I can 
control the men, I believe; I shall, at 
least, try with all my might.” 


The father’s face softened ; he paused, 
listening. The sounds, although still dis- 
tant, were perceptibly nearer. 

“I suppose I owe you something,” he 
said, “I'll pay you up for this right now. 
Your mother was my lawful wife. She 
never knew it, however, and when Mrs. 
Grismore found out that I had married 
her, and had at that time a living wife 
in New York State, she left me.” He 
made a slight gesture, and said: “I sup- 
pose it can’t interest you to know that 
I have had some of my hell right here. 


His son, staring at him, made no reply. 
As the fact that he had a lawful right to 
existence, that his youth of suffering, his 
mother’s grief, had been in vain, swept 
over him, his feelings for the man before 
him were too bitter to contemplate. If 
Grismore looked for a word of filial in- 
terest, none stirred the whitening lips of 
the younger man. 

At this juncture again the sound as of 
an advancing sea came pregnantly to 
them both. 

Euston started forward, and Grismore 
said : 

“There! I guess they’re coming. 

. If you can do anything for me, 
and care to” —he emphasised with mean- 
ing—‘you’d better make haste.” 

He looked out through the shutters. 
Across the lawns and broad fields all the 
space in sight was alive with human 
beings—a living flood advancing steadily. 
They were still at least a quarter of a mile 
from the house. Here and there at the 
outskirts a torch flared up, its red ban- 
ners streaming over the mass, black in 
the blackness of the night. It had been 
their plan to come quietly, and without 
noise or warning take their oppressor un- 
awares. He should look out to see him- 
self surrounded by a human wall. 

Before the first man had crossed the 
lawn, the shutters were flung open, and 
Euston stepped out on the balcony. 


(To be concluded.) 
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a high dead wall, broken only by a low 
iron-barred door, which was the only en- 
trance to the prison proper, except the 


wagon-way. The only object that inter- 
fered with the monotony of the enclosure 
was the porter’s lodge, a small octagonal 
wooden box, just inside the iron gate and 
on the left of the walk. 

There did not seem to be anything in 
this particular yard that needed the sun’s 
fructifying influence, unless it might be 
the hair on the coloured porter’s head. 
When Hiram had first arranged his chair 
by tilting it against the side of his box 
he was in the shade, but he had been too 
lazy to shift his position with the sun. 
It was between 3 and 4 in the afternoon, 
the time when the lull comes in the 
prison routine. Most of the prisoners 
had done their tasks; the warden had 
finished his afternoon trials for infringe- 
ments of the rules and gone for a drive in 
the park ; the 2 o’clock mail had been dis- 
tributed to the various contractors, and 
there would be no more until 4.30; it was 
after visiting hours, and no new prisoners 
would arrive until the following day. 
This was Hiram’s chance for a siesta, 
and he ,never missed it, especially on 
sunny days. 

Outside the iron gate, under the 
shadow of the brick archway formed by 
the thickness of the wall, the guard was 
stealing forty winks on another chair, a 
large iron key clasped tightly in his hand. 
It was his business to hold that gate 
against all persons not having proper 
authority to pass through it. Letters, 
messages, and all the ordinary matter 
for distribution in the prison could be 
handed through the bars to the porter. 

Between this officer and the messenger 
there was naturally a more or less inti- 
mate acquaintance, based on _ several 
years of constant intercourse. Hiram’s 


history was well known. He was a life 
prisoner, whose sentence had been com- 
muted from hanging. In his earlier life, 
immediately after the war, he had been 
a driver for a dry-goods firm and had 
shown a remarkable memory for names 
and places. On account of some growing 
stiffness of the neck he had been obliged 
to give up driving and had secured em- 
ployment as an attendant in an insane 
asylum, but had not found his temper 
sufficiently gentle to meet the require- 
ments of such a trying situation. Dur- 
ing one of his many altercations with the 
patients, whose rooms he had tg clean, 
he had apparently judged that the short- 
est way to settle matters would be to beat 
this particular patient over the head with 
a stick of cord-wood. The remarkable 
stillness of the patient immediately after- 
ward had prompted Hiram to lock him 
up in his room for the time being and to 
carry him out and deposit him in the 
dead-house some time during the night. 
At least, the body had been found there 
next morning, and that was the case 
made out by the prosecuting attorney in 
the very brief trial which was accorded 
to gentlemen of colour in those days. 

When Hiram arrived in the prison the 
examining doctor found he was not fit 
for the hard work of the foundry or the 
rubbing beds, on account of the large 
swelling on his neck, so the warden liad 
taken advantage of his reputation for a 
good memory and put him in training as 
the prison runner, whose business it is 
to know every person inside the walls, 
whether he is an officer, contractor, free 
foreman, or prisoner. 

The sudden arrival of a telegram for 
the shoe-shop startled the officer at the 
gate, and he pulled the bell for the por- 
ter. On his return from his errand, Hi- 
ram did not care to resume his nap, so 
he strolled up to the gate, on the other 
side of which the officer was standing, 
idly watching some pigeons on the 
ground outside. 

The subjects of conversation in a 
prison are usually restricted to the gos- 
sip of the institution itself, to surprising 
happenings in the world outside, which 











prisoners are not supposed to know any- 
thing about, but they always do, and to 
the local political situation, which may 
affect the tenure of an officer’s position. 
All the officials in a prison, from the 
chief warden down, are political ap- 
pointments, and the time that an officer 
can hold his position usually depends on 
the strength of his pull. 

“Well, Hiram, I guess we’ll have Pem- 
berton in here to-morrow. He got three 
years this afternoon. I heard the clerk 
trying to talk over that new-fangled ma- 
chine they call a telephone, and that’s 
what he made out of the message.” 

“Pears to me, boss, that’s kind o’ light 
for a killing,” remarked Hiram, with an 
expression of evident surprise in his tone. 

“Well, you see the defence was that he 
didn’t intend to kill the girl, but was 
shooting at the gambler and that the 
gambler had a gun on him. The State’s 
attorney he said he didn’t pull the gun, 
but the landlady put it in his hand, be- 
cause she was stuck on Pemberton and 
wanted to get him off easy by making it 
out it was self-defence.” 

“IT ain’t never quite understood all 
them fine points, boss. I ’member my 
lawyer talked for ten minutes telling the 
judge and jury what murder was. I 
specks I didn’t pay close nuff ’tention, 
but ’pears to me he made it out as how 
it was agin the law. How he ’spected to 
get me off by telling them that, I dunno.” 

“Why, if it’s not against the law, it’s 
not murder. I have heard the doctor say 
the only reason you mustn’t kill people 
that’s got incurable diseases is because 
there’s no law for it. He says killing 
that’s unlawful is always murder.” 

“Yes, and I thought murder was al- 
ways hanging till I done got tried for it 
myself. Then I found out there was 
about 4-11-44 kinds of murder. It’s 
only when a man goes and blows about 
it before he does it that it’s hanging for 
sure. I think my lawyer called that fer- 
mentation, and he said there warn’t none 
in my case, but I got the black cap just 
the same. Course I swore I never done 
nothing at all.” 

“Yes, premeditation always makes it 
kind of bad for the prisoner if they can 
prove it.” 

“The lawyer on the other side, he was 
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for the State, he was, he said mine was 
a case of stantial evidence. That must 
be hanging, same as the other. Seems 
to me a coloured man don’t have no show 
in this State, nohow. I asked the officer 
in the jail after the first day of the trial 
what ’stantial evidence was, when I see 
how things was a-going. He said it was 
when you writes your name on the 
corpse.” 

“Yes; that’s the worst kind of killing, 
and it takes the State so much money to 
prove it, specially when the writing ain’t 
clear and they have to call in experts, the 
judge and jury always soaks the fellow 
that does it.” 

“Well, they soaked me all right. I 
spose Pemberton didn’t write no notes 
and didn’t make no brags. I didn’t 
neither, and I swore to my lawyer and 
every one else I never done it.” 

“His was a case of self-defence. You 
see, the State don’t have to prove that 
side of it, so it’s no discredit to the pros- 
ecuting attorney if it don’t work with 
the jury. It’s no trouble to him anyway, 
and when he sees things going that way 
he generally looks pleasant and lets it 
go at that.” 

“Well, boss, I spose that’s a white 
man’s game. There ain’t nothing for 
coloured folks but ’stantial evidence and 
fermentation. What kind of killing is 
that self-defence, anyway ?” 

“It’s always self-defence when there 
ain’t no witnesses and the prisoner ain’t 
been blowing about it beforehand. The 
best part of it is—” 

“Send word to the shoe-shop there’s 
a man out front from Cincinnati wants 
to see some one right away.” This was 
shouted down the steps by the officer 
from the front gate. 

“All right, boss, I heard,” and Hiram 
trotted off on his errand. 

Among the things that wandered 
through Hiram’s woolly-covered head 
that evening between supper and lights 
out, the scientific distinctions between 
the various kinds of killing occupied the 
principal part of the time. Why the 
white man should have a monopoly of 
the light sentences that seemed to go 
with self-defence, he could not under- 
stand. He had already served twelve 
years of his sentence in the prison, but 
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the subject -had never presented itself so 
‘strongly to his mind before. He felt 
Pemberton’s sentence as a sort of per- 
sonal affront, and kept telling himself it 
was “kind of light for a killing.” 

The next afternoon he did not take any 
nap. He spent the time gazing at the 
dormitory windows and the dreary grass 
plot in the yard. He had seen Pemberton 
come in that morning and he could not 
think about anything else. 

Quite suddenly a new idea seemed to 
have entered his woolly head, and he 
jumped up and went over to the gate. 
The same officer was on watch. 

“Say, boss. I been thinking over what 
you said yesterday, and ’pears to me I 
didn’t have no witnesses and didn’t make 
no brags.. Why warn’t that self-defence, 
same as Pemberton’s ?” 

“Guess you’re right, Hiram.” 

“Course I’se right. I must have 
throwed a little water over his feet, 
washing up the floor, and when he kicked 
me in the side, I lammed him one. When 
he got me round the neck where it hurts 
most and tried to bite me, I just fetched 
him one with that stick of cord-wood. 
There warn’t no witnesses, and I’d just 
like to know why coloured folks can’t 
have self-defence same as white folks.” 

“Guess you're right, Hiram. Why 
didn’t you think of that before, instead 
of swearing you never did it at all?” 

“Why, Lor’ bless you, I never knew 
nothing about the rights of them things 
till you splained them to me yesterday, 
boss. *Pears to me I done ought to gone 
out of this place nine years ago. Coloured 
folks didn’t have no show in this State 
when I was tried, nohow.” 

“Tf you had told your lawyer the truth, 
most likely he would have got you off. 
Why don’t you kick now ?” 

“Guess I’se too late for a new trial, 
cause the judge he’s dead. If I could 
get a new trial I could get folks to swear 
there warn’t no witnesses when I killed 
that fellow. That’s sure nuff self-de- 
fence, ain’t it?” 

“Why don’t you ask for a pardon? 
That’s the easiest way now.” 

Accordingly, next day, the regulation 
form of request for a consideration of 
Hiram’s case, with a view to securing a 
pardon from the governor, was drawn up 
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with the assistance of the officer, who had 
helped to frame several such documents 
in his time. Then Hiram made good use 
of his acquaintance and good standing 
with the contractors and the foremen, all 
of whom signed the petition, which set 
forth that through unfortunate ignorance 
of his rights the petitioner had allowed 
himself to be tried and convicted on a 
wrong charge, that the crime of which 
he had been guilty was a simple case of 
self-defence, he being at the time in fear 
of bodily harm from a dangerous lunatic. 
It further stated that the petitioner was 
a meek, submissive and inoffensive man, 
who during the twelve years he had spent 
in prison had made himself particularly 
useful as a porter or runner, and that 
his conduct in other ways had been most 
exemplary. 

After getting all the signatures he 
could from the men, Hiram waited until 
Board day, and then passed the petition 
to one of the directors who had always 
taken an interest in him. If the directors 
would sign it, Hiram knew that his 
chances were very fair for freedom. He 
had no friends on the outside who could 
look up members of the jury that tried 
him, or old witnesses. The only friends 
he had in the world were the officers and 
contractors in the prison that had so long 
been his home. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
warden was consulted before the direc- 
tors took any action in the matter. Hi- 
ram’s friend showed it to him, and the 
warden was evidently worried. He 
walked up and down talking earnestly to 
the director, and slapping the petition 
with his hand, as if it was an account 
that he did not want to pay. The di- 
rector only shrugged his shoulders, and 
put the petition back in his pocket. 

“It seems to me fair enough, general, 
and I don’t see why I shouldn’t sign it. 
It must be possible to get other porters. 
If Hiram is so hard to replace, it would 
be an awkward thing if he was to die.” 

The warden went inside and called the 
officer of the gate into his private room 
and shut the door. 

“Well, Hawkins, I understand that you 
helped Hiram draw up that petition for a 
pardon.” 

“Yes, sir. He can’t read or write him- 











self, general, and he’s been a very good 
prisoner. We all like him, general.” 

“Of course you do. So do I. What 
am I to do if he gets a pardon? It takes 
a year to break in a runner, even if you 
find a good man to start with. It’s easier 
to get a new kitchen officer than a new 
porter. It will never do to lose Hiram, 
he’s the best porter we ever had. Be- 
sides, he’s sick, and that neck of his will 
kill him some day if he doesn’t have a 
doctor every day, as he does here. What 
would he do for a living outside?” 

“T didn’t think of that, sir.” 

“He told one of the directors he should 
have been here only three years, the same 
as Pemberton. I suppose some one has 
been talking to him about that case and 
that started him. There is too much 
talking in this prison anyway. I'll have 
to stop it. If he had been let alone he 
would never have got this self-defence 
business into his head and I would net 
be worrying about losing him.” 

“TI am very sorry, general.” 

“Well, don’t be so quick about drawing 
up pardons—petitions, I mean—next 
time, unless you see me about it first.” 

After the officer had retired, glad to be 
so easily out of it, the warden walked up 
and down the room for a few minutes, 
muttering something about self-defence, 
and then went into the office to try his 
hand at the telephone. 

“Connect me with the City Hall. No; 
c-i-t-y hall. That’s right. Hallo! That 
you, Saunders? Yes; that’s me. Say, 
Saunders, is the governor in town? Is 
eh? Just tell him I'll be down in about 
twenty minutes. That’s all right. 
Thanks. I'll ring off.” 

Exactly what happened during the in- 
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terview with the governor is not known. 
The warden and he were both members 
of the same party of practical politics and 
their obligations were mutual in many 
ways. It was only when the warden’s 
voice was louder than usual, or the door 
was opened for a moment by the secre- 
tary, to bring in a note or a message, 
that one could hear something about a 
man that knew every one in the prison, 
never made any mistakes, or what a lot of 
trouble it would be if letters and messages 
were continually being given to the 
wrong people, or if a man had to spend 
half an hour looking for a person when 
he should know just where to find him. 

At the end of it the two went out and 
had a drink, and as they parted on the 
sidewalk, the governor said: 

“If what you tell me is true, it looks 
like a straight case of self-defence all 
right.” 

“Self-defence, of course I am asking 
this in self-defence. The whole prison 
would be in a muddle for months if I 
lost him. I’ve got to keep him in self- 
defence, as you say.” 

“I was not thinking of you,” said the 
governor, with a smile. “But I guess 
you needn’t worry.” 

And so it came to pass that Hiram 
finished his days looking at the little 
grated windows and pondering over the 
disinctions between the white and the 
black man’s killings. His chief satisfac- 
tion was when he got a chance to tell a 
visitor or a friend that he was, “Not 
’*xactly a regular prisoner, but was stay- 
ing there mostly on account of his neck 
and for the accommodation of the war- 
den.” 

R. F. Foster. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS RE- 


CEIVED. 


D. Appleton and Company: 


The Mother-Light. 


A novel by an anonymous author, in 
which Christian Science is the leading 
thought. Whether or not the story is 
for or against this faith it is difficult for 
a reader to decide. The story deals with 
an unemployed actress, roaming about 
the streets of Boston, who was called to 
succeed the Mother-Light, and with her 
conflict between the love of her belief 
and the love of a man. 


The Clock and the Key.. By Arthur H. 
Vesey. 


A story of love and adventure of 
modern Venice. It is, also, a story in 
which mystery plays a large part. In 
order to prove to an Italian duke how 
impossible is his suit, an American girl 
in Venice says she will marry him if 
he will bring to her a casket of jewels 
which disappeared five centuries ago. 
Upon a promise from the duke to re- 
turn with the jewels, she sends quickly 
for the man she really loves and tells 
him what she has done. He assures 
her that if the casket is to be found the 
duke shall never know its hiding place, 
as he himself will begin a search for 
it. By means of a mysterious clock the 
casket is brought to the girl, but not 
by the duke. 


The Conquest of the Southwest. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. 


A story of the struggle for indepen- 
dence in Texas, also, of the Mexican 
War, beginning with the Treaty of 1819 
and concluding with the Compromise of 
1850. The volume, which is well il- 
lustrated with drawings and maps, is an 
addition to The Expansion of the Re- 
public series. 


An Act in a Backwater. By E. F. Benson. 


The scenes of this novel are laid in 
a little country town in England. Jack 
Collingwood, a young artist, first sees 
Jeannie Avesham on a bridge in the 
act of protecting herself with her um- 
brella from a very wet dog. He makes 
a sketch of the scene and sends the 
picture to an exhibit to which he is 
asked to contribute. Jeannie is imme- 
diately recognised and Jack soon finds 
out her identity. Their love affair runs 
along smoothly to the end of the story. 


The Fire of Spring. By Margaret Potter, 
This book is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue of THe BookMAN. 


The House of Hawley. By Elmore Elliott 


Peake. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


A. S. Barnes and Company: 
The White Terror and the Red. By A. 


Cahan. 


A review of this book appears else- 
where in this number of THE BooKMAN. 


The Broadway Publishing Company: 
Confessions of a Grass Widow. By Kate 


Thyson Marr. 


In the preface the author defines the 
book as “a study of human nature, in 
its weaknesses and strength—of those 
who resist and those who yield to the 
influences of surroundings and neces- 
sities. It is in no sense biographical.”’ 
The volume is well illustrated. 


The Dagmar Who Loved. By Kathleen 


Blackburn. 


The love-story of a young Irish girl 
and a Canadian lawyer. The princi- 
pal scenes are laid in Canada and New 
York City. 


The Century Company: 
The Smoke-Eaters. By Harvey J. O’Hig- 


gins. 

A set of short stories about the firemen 
of Hook and Ladder Company No. O. 
While it is obvious that the name of this 
company is a fictitious one, it is said 
that the stories are founded upon facts. 
The author was enabled to learn a great 
deal about the New York Fire Depart- 
ment while he was a newspaper re- 
porter. 


The Fugitive Blacksmith. By Charles D. 


Stewart. 


A story within a story. Stumpy, a 
one-legged tramp, tells Finerty, the rail- 
road hand, the story of Bill the Black- 
smith. Bill is the caretaker of the rail- 
road sandhouse, and is a_ fugitive 
charged with murder. Finerty, in turn, 
relates the story to his wife. The 
numerous dialects employed add to the 
interest of the book. Phases of life 
which the author has met and known 
in his own life are said to be woven 
into the tale. 


G. W. Dillingham Company: 
You Can Search Me. By Hugh McHugh. 


An addition to the humorous John 
Henry volumes. The latest American 
slang is used throughout the story and 
the plot is typical of Mr. McHugh’s 
books. 

















Dr. 


A tale of Chinese intrigue in which 
the life of a great Chinaman, the for- 
tune of a worthy young Englishman, 
the satisfaction of the Chinese god, 
Kwang-Ho, and the happiness of an 
attractive young woman all depend on 
the destiny of a fan. 


Nicholas Stone. By E. Spence De Pue. 

Dr. Stone, the hero of this tale, proves 
that he is a detective as well as a phy- 
sician, by unearthing the plot of two 
men who have already caused the death 
of several persons in order to realise 
on the life insurance policies. The book 
has twelve half-tone illustrations. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 
Hurricane Island. By H. B. Marriott Wat- 


son 


“A review of this book will be found 
elsewhere in this number. 


The Wedding of the Lady of Lovell. By 
Una L. Silberrad. 


A collection of six stories by the author 
of “The Success of Mark Wyngate”’ 
and “Petronilla Heroven.” The first 
story gives the title to the book. The 
other titles are The Dower Chest of Ann 
Ponsford, Priscilla’s Maying, Mr. Small- 
page’s John, The Witchcraft of Chuma, 
and The Winning of Elizabeth Frother- 
gill. The character of Tobiah, the Dis- 
senter, appears in each story. 


Eaton and Mains: 


The World as Intention. By L. P. Grata- 
cap. 


This book endeavours “to apply a doc- 
trine of intention to the world, the 
Bible, the church, the creed, and con- 
duct.”’ It also concerns many other lines 
of thought. Jntention is brought for- 
ward as the final standard of judgment 
by which men are to inspect the world, 
the Bible, the church, the creed, and 
their own conduct. “It holds us re- 
sponsible in forming our conclusions, 
or: in regulating our manners, but it 
remits the penalties of condemnation by 
the intercession of intention.” 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 


The 


Summit House Mystery. By L. 


Dougall. 





The scenes of this mystery tale ar 
laid in the mountains of northern 
Georgia. An impoverished gentlemar, 
estranged from a rich New York wife, 
goes South to make a livelihood in his 
cousin’s mine. While there he meets 
two sisters, one a gentle, swee’: faced, 
grey-haired little woman, and the other 
a beautiful young girl. By a coincidence 
he finds out that the elder woman is 
Hermoine Claxton, who had been ex- 
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The Mandarin’s Fan. By Fergus Hume. 


onerated from the crime of murdering 
her father and stepmother in New York. 
Although the world believed in her 
guilt, her sweet personality so belied 
the deed as to bring about her acquittal. 
So strong was the evidence against her 
that her sister believed her to be the 
victim of homicidal mania and lived in 
fear of her. Her lover, the lawyer who 
had won the case, appears, and a tangled 
state of affairs grows out of an effort 
to find out whom she shields. The mys- 
tery is cleared at the end of the story. 


The Grafton Press: 
Concerning Genealogies. By Frank Allaben. 


A small volume purporting to cover all 
phases of the subject necessary to the 
tracing of a person’s ancestry. It in- 
cludes the sources of information, the 
methods of research, the compiling, the 
printing, and the publishing of a gene- 
alogy. 


Harper and Brothers: 
The Slanderers. By Warwick Deeping. 


A novel by the author of “Uther and 
Ingraine’’ and “Love among the Ruins.” 
Gabriel Strong, the son of a rich man, 
is a poet, a dreamer and a man of whims. 
He becomes fascinated with a beautiful, 
though unlovely woman and marries 
her. He then finds himself to be in love 
with the heroine, Joan Gildersedge, the 
daughter of a drunken miser. The vil- 
lage gossips are responsible for the title 
of the story. 


The Bell in the Fog. By Gertrude Atherton, 


This volume of ten stories, the first 
of which is the title-story, is dedicated 
to Mr. Henry James. It is said that 
The Bell in the Fog is a pen picture of 
Mr. James. Other stories are The Dead 
and the Countess, The Striding Place, 
The Greatest Good of the Greatest Num- 
ber, A Monarch of a Small Survey, The 
Tragedy of a Snob, Crowned with One 
Crest, Death and the Woman, A Pro- 
logue to an Unwritten Play, and Talbot 
of Ursula. Some of these have previ- 
ously appeared in magazines. 


John Van Buren, Politician. Anonymous. 


John Van Buren is a young lawyer 
who meets “Boss” Judge Murphy and 
other prominent Tammany men while 
en route from his home in Schenectady 
to New York. An impromptu Fourth- 
of-July oration in the cause of Tam- 
many is the starting point of his ac- 
tivity in politics. He afterward be- 
comes an Assemblyman and a State 
Senator. While in Albany he is asso- 
ciated with Senator Marlow, the hand 
of whose daughter he wins after de- 
feating Senator Marlow’s enemies and 
securing his re-election. The book is 
said to be of value for the “faithful and 
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exact pictures of things as they are, 
without exaggeration and without senti- 
ment or prejudice. It purports to be 
the work of one who has been through 
the mill as Van Buren went through it, 
and who vouches for its unvarnished 
truth.” The author withholds his name. 


The Blockaders. By James Barnes. 


A collection of thirteen stories of ad- 
venture for boys. The first tale, which 
records the running of a blockade during 
the Civil War, gives the title to the 
book. Other stories deal with the ad- 
ventures of a boy midshipman of the 
United States Navy on the coast of 
Africa, of a boy in the West, and of 
boys everywhere, in the midst of vari- 
ous conditions. 


The M. W. Hazen Company: 


Sword Play for Actors. By Fred Gilbert 
Blakeslee. 


The author aims to describe the vari- 
ous systems of fence used with differ- 
ent classes of weapons, and to adapt 
such systems to meet the requirements 
of stage sword-play. It is especially de- 
signed for such actors as are prohibited 
from procuring personal instruction 
from a professor in the art. 


The Knickerbocker Press: 


Book Treasures of Mecenas. By John Paul 
Bocock. 


A posthumous volume of verse. Mr. 
George Harvey, of Harper's Weekly, 
has contributed an introduction in which 
he expresses his admiration for the 
author, as a man and as a poet. The 
book is well bound. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 


Gaudium Crucis. By Walter Lowrie. 

A meditation for Good Friday upon 
the seven words from The Cross: 
Mercy, Judgment, Love, Joy and Sacri- 
fice, Confirmation, Accomplishment and 
Duty, and Filial Trust. These medita- 
tions are designed chiefly for the use 
of persons who are prevented from 
attending a public service on Good 
Friday, although the author trusts that 
they may be helpful to the clergy in 
preparing their sermons. 


McClure, Phillips and Company: 


The Return of Sherlock Holmes. By A. 
Conan Doyle. 


Will be reviewed later. 


The Macmillan Company: 


Sydney Smith. By George W. E. Russell. 


A large part of the biographical ma- 
terial used in this work has been secured 
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from books by Lady Holland, Smith’s 

- daughter, and his friend, Mrs. Austin; 
Lord Houghton’s monograph of 1873; 
Stuart Reid’s sketch of 1884; a contri- 
bution to the “Dictionary of National 
Biography,” in 1898, by Sir Leslie 
Steph=n; and to data from four of 
Smith’s descendants. In the critical part 
of the book Mr. Russell “‘has relied less 
on authority, and more on my own 
devotion to Sydney Smith’s writings.” 
This devotion is due to the kindness of 
the author’s father in giving him the 
Collected Works, with the request that 
he study them. 


Sociological Papers. By Francis Galton, E. 
Westermarck, P. Geddes, E. Durkheim, 
Harold H: Mann, and V. V. Branford. 


The principal contents of this volume 
are composed of papers read before the 
Sociological Society in its first session, 
in 1904, together with a report of the 
discussions which followed some of 
them. The author has suggested group- 
ing the various papers under three 
heads: The History and Methodology 
of Sociology, Pioneer Researches in 
Borderland Problems, and Applied So- 
ciology. Each of these subjects is repre- 
sented by papers on different phases of 
the general topic. 


The Two Captains. By Cyrus Townsend 


Brady. 


The scenes of this historical novel 
occur during the siege of Toulon, 
France, in 1793, and the Battle of the 
Nile, in 1798. General Bonaparte and 
Admiral Nelson are among the principal 
characters of the book. The love of 
an Irish officer in the English Navy and 
the granddaughter of an ante-Revolu- 
tionary French nobleman and naval of- 
ficial, is the axis upon which the story 
turns. 


Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 


Aurelius. By Samuel Dill. 


A comprehensive work which deals 
with society in Rome from the tyran- 
nical rule of Nero to the reign of the 
philosopher, Marcus Aurelius. There 
are sketches of the aristocracy; the 

- freedmen—their character and manners, 
and their rise to wealth and position; 
various phases of life among the circle 
of the younger Pliny; municipal life, 
college and plebeian life; philosophy; 
and religion. 


The Master Word. By L. H. Hammond. 


Some phases of the relations between 
the two races in the South are here il- 
lustrated. The class distinctions among 
the negroes, which are constantly grow- 
ing, are part of the substance of the 
book. It is said to be a story of the 
South to-day. 














J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company: 


The Art of Rising in the World, and Hints 
and Helps How to Get Rich. By Henry 
Hardwicke. 


G.:P. 
De 


A book written chiefly for young men. 
It shows that industry, courage and in- 
tegrity are among the requisites to be- 
come rich. It is bound within paper 
covers. 


Putnam’s Sons: 


Profundis. By Oscar Wilde. 


This volume, the manuscript of which 
was left with his friend, Robert Ross, 
is the only book from Oscar Wilde’s 
pen during his imprisonment. It is, in 
fact, the last prose he ever wrote. In 
it is contained a record of his bitterness 
toward society on his downfall, his 
grief during the first months of prison 
discipline, the gradual growth of a re- 
pentant spirit, and a resolve to go out 
into the world and complete his career. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of the 
author. 


The Classics and Modern Training. By 
Sidney G. Ashmore. 


A series of addresses suggestive of 
the value of classical studies to educa- 
tion, published in the hope of interesting 
the general reader in a few matters con- 
nected with the study of Greek and 
Latin, and, if possible, to call attention 
to the value of the ancient language and 
literature to education. 


” The Girl of La Gloria. By Clara Driscoll. 


A well illustrated love story of Texas. 
Ilaria, the heroine, is the last member 
of an old Mexican family who have 
been by degrees deprived of the pos- 
session of all their iands by the Ameri- 
cans. A young man from New York, 
who goes into this country in the in- 
terest of his father’s property, falls in 
love with the girl. The story describes 
various phases of ranch life, including 
pistol fights and other exciting adven- 
tures. 


The Kaiser as He Is; or, The Real William 
II. By Henri de Noussanne. 


A volume claiming to present a true 
sketch of the character of William II. 
from the French point of view. These 
sketches describe the Kaiser as he ap- 
pears in connection with domestic, so- 
cial, political, national and international 
affairs. The work has been translated 
into English by Walter Littlefield. 


The Story of the Congo. By H. W. Wack. 





Social, political, and economic aspects 
of the Belgian system of Government in 
Central Africa. After personal research 
among the documents in the Administra- 
tion Office, to which he was given free 
access: by the King of the Belgians, the 
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Constantine the Great. 


Rabelais. 


Breaking the Wilderness. 


The Mediterranean Traveller. 
Lorenz. 





author presents this volume as a true 
and complete history of the affairs of the 
Congo Free State. The work is pro- 
fusely illustrated with characteristic 
sketches. 


By John B. Firth. 


After carefully reading the histories 
of the life and times of Constantine the 
Great, “nearly all of which were written 
by severe and hostile partisans,” Mr. 
Firth aims in this work to tell the story 
from an impartial standpoint. In giv- 
ing the account of the Arian controversy 
and the proceedings of the council of 
Nicea, the author has made a plain 
statement of facts and given an explana- 
tion of the causes of the disagreement. 
An addition to the Heroes of the Nation 
series. 


Selected and Edited by Curtis 
Hidden Page. 


In these selections the intention of the 
editor has been to “keep all the essen- 
tial parts of the story, and all the 
scenes which had most literary value 
and human interest; to retain all the 
best of the historical satire; and to 
include other parts which have some 
special interest, such as the chapters on 
education.” One of the French Classics 
for English Readers. 


By Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh. 


Mention was made of this book in the 
December issue of THe Bookman. The 
author aims to “present a review in 
chronological order of the important 
events which contributed to breaking the 
Wilderness that so long lay untamed 
west of the Mississippi, mentioning with 
as much detail as possible in a single 
popular volume the principal persons 
and happenings in proper sequence, but 
paying special attention to the trapper 
and trader element, which, more than 
any other, dispelled the mysteries of the 
vast region.” 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 


By D. E. 


A volume especially prepared for the 
convenience of persons who visit the 
chief seacoast cities and such inland 
countries as the Holy Land, Egypt, Italy, 
and Southern Spain. It is also intended 
to be of use to readers who, while un- 
able to visit the Mediterranean, are in- 
terested in this part of the world. Nu- 
merous illustrations, maps, and plans of 
cities enhance the value of the book. 


The Lure of the Labrador Wild. By Dillon 
Wallace. 


A narrative of the exploring expe- 
dition conducted by Leonidas Hubbard, 
Jr., as told by Mr. Wallace, one of the 
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two members of the party who survived. D.C. Heath and Company: 
The only other member was George . f 

Elson, a half-breed Cree Indian and a Webster’s White Devil and Duchess of 
genuine hero. The object of the expe- Malfy. Edited by Martin W. Sampson. 


dition was to explore the interior of Browning’s The Blot in the ’Scutcheon and 





Labrador, a country never penetrated 
by a white man who lived to tell the 
tale. Although Lake Michikaman, their 
goal, was seen in the distance from a 
mountain, it was never reached. A res- 
cuing party came just in time to save 
Mr. Wallace and George Elson, but 
starvation had already claimed Mr. Hub- 
bard as its victim. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


“Miss Civilization.” By Richard Harding 
Davis. 


A comedy in one act, founded on a 
story by the late James Harvey Smith. 
By means of strategy, the daughter of 
a wealthy man succeeds in holding three 
thieves in her home until the arrival 
of the police, whom she had summoned 
by telephone when she first heard the 
burglars trying to file their way into 
the house. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 


By the Queen’s Grace. By Virna Sheard. 


The scenes of this novel have the 
London Bridge as a background. This 
structure of historic fame plays as the 
residence of the heroine, Joyce Daven- 
port, a gentle girl of sunny nature, but 
with an unbending will. Queen Eliza- 
beth is an important character in the 
story. 


A. Wessels Company: 


The Etiquette of Correspondence. By Helen 
E. Gavit. 


Illustrations and suggestions as to the 
proper form in present usage of social, 
club, diplomatic, military, and business 
letters, with information on heraldic de- 
vices, monograms, and engraved ad- 
dresses are here given. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Coburn Publishing Company: 


Noteworthy Opinions, Pro and Con. Bacon 
vs. Shakspere. Compiled and edited by 
Edwin Reed. 

A volume dealing with the much dis- 
cussed question as to the authorship of 
Shakespeare. The book gives the opin- 
ions of about a hundred prominent per- 
sons on either side. These opinions are 
chronologically arranged from 1808 to 
1905, and are-provided with explana- 
tory footnotes. The work is well bound. 


Other Dramas. Edited by Arlo Bates. 


Select Poems of Coleridge. Edited by An- 


drew J. George. 

An introduction, explanatory notes, 
and a short biography of the respective 
author has been contributed by the edi- 
tor. In the first volume the text of the 
original quartos have been used, with 
variants noted; in the second, the texts 
are those of the latest edition, personally 
supervised by Mr. Browning, with vari- 
ants noted; the last volume contains 
ninety-eight poems, chronologically ar- 
ranged, which represent the great body 
of Coleridge’s best works. The books 
are uniformly bound and are illustrated 
with portraits, etc. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 
Mine and Thine. By Florence Earle Coates. 


A volume of eighty sonnets and 
poems. In the February issue of THE 
BookMAN this volume was described er- 
roneously as a collection of poems previ- 
ously published in magazines. A few of 
these verses have appeared, but the 
greater number are now printed for the 
first time. 


Little, Brown and Company: 
The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics. 


By William L. Scruggs. 

To this new edition has been added 
a chapter on the Panama Canal Projects, 
bringing the information on this subject 
up to the present time; and a verbatim 
copy of the treaty with the new Repub- 
lic of Panama, providing for the canal. 
In addition to the descriptions of the 
topography, climate, transportation fa- 
cilities, customs, etc. of Colombia and 
Venezuela, the work contains notes on 
other parts of Central and South Amer- 
ica. 


Mysterious Mr. Sabin. By E. Phillips 


Oppenheim. 

A romance of love and adventure in 
which intrigue and trickery are inter- 
woven. Germany plans to interfere in 
South Africa, engage in war with Eng- 
land, in which she is to be victorious, 
and become the greatest power in 
Europe. This is to be accomplished by 
the “Mysterious Mr. Sabin”; the rec- 
ompense for his services to be “the con- 
quest of France and the restoration of 
the monarchy, in the persons of Prince 
Henri and his cousin, Princess Helene 
of Bourbon.” The plans are not suc- 
cessful, owing to the undaunted courage 
of a young Englishman. Princess 














Helene figures as the heroine of the 
story. 


Charles H. Pope: 


Solar Heat. Its Practical Applications. By 
Charles Henry Pope. 


In the introduction the author gives as 
the purpose of this book, “an endeavour 
to trace the. history of attempts and suc- 
cesses in the utilisation of solar heat; to 
examine a portion of the laws and limi- 
tations of the subject; to discuss ways 
and means; and to attempt to arouse the 
readers to give to the matter their en- 
ergy and invention, their brain and capi- 
tal; that we may very soon see solar 
enginery take its place by the side of 
steam enginery and electrical enginery 
and gas enginery in the public estima- 
tion, in technical schools, in mechanical 
journals, and in myriads of practical, 
labour-saving constructions.” 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


John Bridges: 


The Rubaiyat of the Commuter. By Harry 
Persons Taber. 


Quatrains concerning the affairs of 
every day. The preface gives the mis- 
sion of the small book in the statement 
that they “detail the Simple Joys of the 
one who lives out in the country and 
whose duties call him from the atmos- 
phere of suburbanity into the stress of 
endeavour in the city each day—except 
Sunday. . . . And if these Rubdaiyat 
cause one man to chuckle over the truth 
of them, their mission will have been 
accomplished.” 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Dramatic Publishing Company: 
Dramatic Episodes. By Marjorie Benton 


Cooke. 

A collection of ten plays, satirical 
sketches, and episodes of one act each. 
The titles are A Court Comedy, Man- 
ners and Modes, The Confessional, The 
Child in the House, The Lion and the 
Lady, Success, Lady Betty’s Burglar, 
A Dinner—with Complications, Re- 
form, and When Love is Young. 


Laird and Lee: 
Herrmann the Great. By H. J. Burlingame. 


A paper-covered edition of a volume 
which explains many of the tricks of 
Herrmann the Great, and describes the 
apparatus used. 


The Alderman’s Wife. By Hon. Henry E. 


Scott. 
A realistic story of love, intrigue and 
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startling adventure in a large city. An 
edition within paper covers. 


Webster’s New Standard Dictionary. Com- 
piled by E. T. Roe. 


A library edition prepared with a view 
of giving in condensed form a dictionary 
that will meet all the requirements sup- 
plied by the large, bulky lexicons. It 
contains nearly a thousand illustrations 
and thirty full-page plates. The volume 
is bound in black flexible leather bind- 
ing, lettered in gold, and is supplied with 
a thumb-index. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 
The Monks’ Treasure. By George Horton. 


A story of love and adventure, the 
scenes of which are laid in the wine- 
growing countries along the Mediter- 
ranean. A young American is sent to 
this section by a business firm in the 
United States. He falls in love with 
a handsome girl employed by an Ameri- 
can missionary in Greece. Although 
the girl is already betrothed to another, 
she returns the affections of the Ameri- 
can. Through the jealousy and hatred 
of her former lover, the American and 
his faithful Scotch friend and interpreter 
are placed in many perilous situations 
from which they barely escape. The es- 
capades result in unearthing in an old 
monastery, in which they seek refuge, 
proof positive that the girl is an Italian 
duchess, as well as bringing to light a 
fortune in money and jewels which 
rightly belong to her. 


Hecla Sandwith, By Edward Uffington 


Valentine. 


The characters of the story are, for 
the most part, Quakers or Pennsylvania 
Dutch. The various customs of these 
people just after the War of 18i2 are 
described. Hecla, the heroine, is loved 
by two suitors, one of whom she mar- 
ries, but their lives are not congenial. 
After a long separation she awakens to 
the fact that she really cares for her 
husband, and they are reunited. A 
ne’er-do-well brother and his misfor- 
tunes, several minor characters, an iron 
smelting furnace, a coal mine, and an 
old clock figure in the tale. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


George W. Jacobs and Company: 
The Senator. By Henry Christopher 


McCook. 

A threnody. The poem is divided into 
five parts: A Prologue of a Life, Vil- 
lage Scenes, Transformed Villagers, A 
Plea for Immortality, and The Life Be- 
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yond. This tribute to Marcus Hanna is 
written by his boyhood comrade and 
lifelong friend. By means of biographi- 
cal and explanatory notes the author 
has endeavoured to give a true picture 
of the conditions and manners of the 
Senator’s boyhood. The volume is well 
illustrated. 


The Jewish Publication Society of America: 


Legends and Tales in Prose and Verse. Com- 
piled by Isabel E. Cohen. 

A compilation of prose and verse on 
Jewish subjects. Many of the selections 
concern Bible characters, such as Abra- 
ham, Moses, Aaron, David, and Solo- 
mon. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The Whitaker and Ray Company: 


Songs in Many Keys. By George Burchard. 
A small volume of verse on various 
themes. The neat binding and gold let- 
tering give the book an attractive appear- 
ance. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


The Nelson Printing Company: 


Poetic Facts and Fancies. By Ralph Hewitt 


Dumont. 

A small paper-covered collection of 
verse. They include an acrostic, a geo- 
graphical romance, and poems on various 
popular subjects. 


TOLEDO, O. 


The Franklin Printing and Engraving Com- 
pany. 
Rambles Abroad. By Olive A. Colton. 


An attractive volume giving descrip- 
tions of various towns and art galleries 
visited by the author during a trip 
abroad. It includes glimpses of Naples, 
Amalfi, Rome, Milan, Vienna, Munich, 
Wartburg, Paris, Windsor Castle, Buda- 
pest, and a number of other well-known 
places of interest. Numerous illustra- 
tions add to the value of the book. 


UPPER ALTON, ILL. 
G. P. Clarke: 


The Revelation Rediscovered. By John C. 
C. Clarke, D.D. 

An extract from “The Stairway to 

Our Creator and Father,” which is the 

name of a proposed new edition of the 

author’s book, “Man and His Divine 
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Father,” published in 1900. The booklet 
is entirely new in form, and almost all 
new in substance. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Government Printing Office: 


Journals of the Continental Congress. Vol. I. 
1774-1789. Edited from the original records 
in the Library of Congress by Worthing- 
ton Chauncey Ford, Chief, Division of 
Manuscripts. 


The objects of this publication are to 
save the original manuscripts from wear 
and tear, and to place accurate repro- 
ductions of them in institutions where 
they are required for research. 


Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology to the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Part I. 


Seventy illustrations from scenes in 
Arizona, one hundred and twenty-two 
illustrations of different implements and 
receptacles for food from Chevlon, 
Homolobi, Shumopovi, Kintiel, and 
Pueblo, and a summary of the work of 
two summers in the ruins of Pueblo 
comprise the greater part of this volume. 
There are, also, papers on field research 
and exploration, office research, publi- 
cation, collections, property, necrology, 
and financial statement, and an_ illus- 
trated article on Mayan Calendar Sys- 
tems, II. 


History of the Library of Congress, Vol. L., 
1880-1864. By William Dawson Johnston. 
The first of a series of Contributions 
to American Library History. In ac- 
cordance with the plan of this series 
all documents of importance which re- 
late to the history of the national library 

are reproduced here. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH. 


The following is a list of the six most pop- 
ular new books in order of demand, as soid 
between the 1st of February and the Ist of 
March: 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 
I. —_ Masquerader. Thurston. 
1.5 


O. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


(Harper. ) 


2 
& Co.) $1.50. 
3. A. Mysterious Disappearance. Gordon 
Holmes. (Clode.) $1.50. 
4. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
5. The Secret Woman. Phillpotts. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 
6. Hurricane Island. H. B. Marriott Watson. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
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. The Clansman. 
. The Man on the Box, 


. The Masquerader. 


. The Millionaire Baby. 


. The Prodigal Son. 


. The Common Lot. 


. The Masquerader. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
. The Common Lot. 


. The Millionaire Baby. 
. The Clansman. 


. The Masquerader. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 

(Doubleday, Page 
(Bobbs- 

(Harper.) 


Dixon, 
& Co.) $1.50. 
MacGrath. 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

Thurston. 
$1.50. 


. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Prodigal Son. Caine. (Appleton.) 
a Bishop’s Carriage. Michelson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
* 1 iat Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 
Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGratn. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


Caine. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 

. Mysterious Mr. Sabin. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Secret Woman. Phillpotts. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

. Doctor Luke of the Labrador. Duncan. 


(Revell.) $1.50. 
Herrick. (Macmillan. ) 


$1.50. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 
Nancy Stair. Lane. 
The Prospector. 


(Appleton.) $1.50. 
Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
(Stokes. ) 
$1.50. 

Herrick. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) $1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Green. (Bobbs- 


(Doubleday, Page 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Dixon. 
& Co.) $1.50. 
Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 


. The Prospector, Connor. (Revell.). $1.50. 
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. The Clansman. 


. The Masquerader. 


. The Prospector. 
. The Silence of Mrs. Harrold. Gardenhire. 


. The Clansman. 


. The Prospector. 
. The Masquerader. 


. The Masquerader. 


. The Prospector. 
. The Clansman. 


. In the 


. The Madigans. 


. The Masquerader. 


. Zelda Dameron. 


. The Clansman. 


2. The Masquerader, 
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. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


1.50. 
. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


Connor. (Revell.) 
Thurston. 


& Co.) - $1.50. 
$1.50. 
(Harper. ) 


$1.50. 


. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

. My Lady of the North. Parrish. (McClurg. ) 
$1.50. 

. The Undercurrent. Grant. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 


DENVER, COL. 
Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

(Revell.) $1.50. 
(Doubleday, Page 


Connor. 
Dixon. 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

Bishop’s Carriage. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Michelson. (Century Co.) 


Michelson. 


$1.50. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill Co.) $1.50. 


The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 
Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill Co.) $1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 
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3. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 

4. The Simple Life. Wagner. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 

5. Petals of Love for Thee. Orthwein. 
(Dodge.) $2.00. 

6. The Marathon Mystery. Stevenson. (Holt.) 
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. The Clansman. 
. The Masquerader. 
. Captains of the World. Overton. 


. The Prospector. 
. The Sea Wolf. 


. The Clansman. 


. The Masquerader. 


. The Clansman. 


. The Masquerader. 


. The Millionaire Baby. 


. Nancy Stair. 
. The Divine Fire. 
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$1.50. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 
(Harper. ) 


(Mac- 


(Revell.) $1.50. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Thurston 

$1.50. 

millan.) $1.50. 

Connor. 
London. 

$1.50. 


. Jewel’s Story Book. Burnham. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


(Harper. ) 


& Co.) $1.50. 
Thurston. 


$1.50. 


. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 

. The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Dixon. (Doubleday, Rage 
& Co.) $1.50. 

Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 


. The Women of America. McCracken. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 

Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) $1.50. 

Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 
The Simple Life. Wagner. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
; >= Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
1.50. 
The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) $1.50. 
. Dr. Luke of the Labrador. Duncan. (Re- 
vell.) $1.50. 
MONTREAL, CAN. 
. Dr. Luke of the Labrador. Duncan. (Re- 


vell.) $1.50. 


2. 
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. The Undercurrent. 


. The Brethren. 


. The Clansman. 


. Nancy Stair. 
. The Millionaire Baby. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


. The Color Line. 
. The Clansman. 


. The Masquerader. 


. The Millionaire Baby. 


. An Angel by Brevet. 


. The Clansman. 


. The 


. The Prospector. 
. Old Gorgon Graham. Lorimer. 
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The Prospector. Connor. (Westminster 


Co.) $1.2 


5. 
. The Soldier of the Valley. Lloyd. (Lang- 


ton & Hall.) $1.50. 


Grant. (Langton & 


Haggard. (Copp-Clark Co.) 


Hall.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 
. Whosoever Shall Offend. Crawford. (Copp- 


Clark-€o.) $1.50. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
Lane. 


$1.50. 
(Appleton. ) 
Green. 


$1.50. 
(Bobbs- 


(Stokes. ) 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


1.50. 
. The Secret Woman. Phillpotts. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Smith. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 
Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
Co.) $1.50. 

Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


Pitkin. (Lane.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Law of the Land. Hough. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Bell in the Fog. Atherton. (Harper.) 
1.50. : 

; i“: Two Captains. Brady. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 

. Black Friday. Isham. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


$1.50. 

OMAHA, NEB. 
Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 
Sea Wolf. 


London. (Macmillan. ) 


$1.50. 
. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
(Revell.) $1.50. 
(Double- 


(Bobbs- 


Connor. 


day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
The Law of the Land. Hough. 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


.. 7 Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
1.50. 

2. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

3. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

4. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 

5. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

6. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

PITTSBURG, PA. 

1. Mysterious Mr. Sabin. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

2. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 

3. The Mysterious Disappearance. Holmes. 
(Clode.) $1.50. 

4. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

5. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

6. Tillie. Martin. (Century Co.) $1.50. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

1. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

2. Hurricane Island. Watson. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 

3. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 

4. The Mysterious Disappearance. Holmes. 
(Clode.) $1.50. 

5. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

6. The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 
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. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


. The Clansman. 


. The Masquerader. 


. Reminiscences of Peace and War. 


$1.50. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. Hurricane Isiand. H. B. Marriott Watson. 


(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

Doyle. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
(Stokes. ) 
$1.50. 

Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. Whosoever Shall Offend. Crawford. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. The Silence of Mrs. Harrold. Gardenhire. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 
. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill Co.) $1.50. 
Pryor. 


(Macmillan.) $2.00. 


. Grito. Lyne. (Neale.) $1.50. 
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. The Prospector. 
. The Masquerader. 


$1.50. 

. The Sea Wolf. 
1.50. 

. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 

. The Prodigal Son. 
$1.50. 

. The Simple Life. Wagner. 


. The Prospector. 


6. The Sea Wolf. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
1.50. : 
. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


(Revell.) $1.50. 
Thurston. (Harper.) 


(Macmillan. ) 


Connor. 
London. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


(Appleton. ) 
(McClure, 


Caine. 


Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Long Ago and Later On. Bromley. 
(Robertson.) $1.50. 

. The Simple Life. Wagner. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 


; = Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
1.50. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 
. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
The Simple Life. Wagner. (McClure, 


Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
London. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
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. The Clansman. Dixon. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 

. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Simple Life. Wagner. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 

. My Lady of the North. Parrish. (Mc- 
Clurg.) $1.50. 

. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

TOLEDO, O. 


(Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 


1.50. 
. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 
. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
. The Prodigal Son. Caine. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 
TORONTO, CAN. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 
. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 
. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Mc- 
Leod & Allen.) $1.50. 
. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Mc- 
Leod & Allen.) $1.50. 
. God’s Good Man. Corelli. (Briggs.) $1.50. 
The Prospector. Connor. (Westminster 
Co.) $1.50. 
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. The Man on the Box. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 


THE BOOKMAN 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. Hurricane Island. H. B. Marriott Watson. 


(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. Among English Inns. Tozier. (Page & 
Co.) $1.60. 

. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 


Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 





From the above list the six best selling 


books are selected according to the following 





system. 

POINTS 

A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
z * 2d s n 8 

“ce ‘ 3d “ce “ee 7 

“e « 4th “ “e 6 

“ce “ee 5th “ae “ 5 

“ “ 6th “es “ee 4 

BEST SELLING BOOKS. 

According to the foregoing lists, the six 


books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


I. 


2. 


3 
4 
5. 
6 





POINTS 

The Clansman. Dixon. Coeitaten, 
Page & Co.) $1.50.. aye See 

The Masquerader. Thurston. * (Har- 
OED. A ie Mole wb od i nidaiden «xd 223 

. The cnn Connor. (Revell.) 
Sebitah 5. cuih bce Xb'R bind iore ppicis oa 132 

. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 
pee BO) me Tk”: Span re 106 

Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) $1.50. 87 

. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50........ 74 
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